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fm WELL-KNOWN critic of life and letters once 

§ said flatly that no man ever thought himself out 

of the Church. But unquestionably men have 

believed they thought themselves out of the 

Church. They have looked into the face of 

heresy and seen that it was plausible. They have given up 

their faith because someone who talked better than themselves, 

knocked the wind out of their arguments and left them gasp- 
ing for breath. 

For heresy we have always with us. Many a man leaves 


- the Church under the conviction that the latest teacher to at- 


tack her has proved, if not the soundness of his own position, 
at least the falseness of hers. After all, it is a simple thing 
to tear a creed to tatters and smash truth on the anvil, as 
simple and interesting as the trick of the magician of your 
boyhood, who smashed your watch or your father’s silk hat 
for the amusement of his audience. Not all the good debaters 
are Catholics. And I believe that now, as in the days of 
the Apostles, Catholics leave their faith because the other 
side seems to have got the whip-hand. They regret the step, 
but they walk with apparent logic into what is the tragedy 
of supreme ignorance. 
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Each generation has its own pet crop of doubts and diffi- 
culties, the fruitage of that side of the human intellect which 
quarrels with any authority, even the Divine. The Apostles 
had hardly heard the echoes of their first triumphant preach- 
ing of Christ die away before a school of men rose to ques- 
tion, contradict, flatly deny the truth of that teaching. These 
newcomers had another revelation beyond and above that of 
the Apostles. They were clever men, so clever, in fact, that 
they called themselves “Gnostics,” “those who know;” and 
in their hands we may be sure the arguments of the fisherman, 
Peter, and the tax-gatherer, Matthew, seemed weak and more 
than a bit silly. Many a Christian felt that they had out- 
argued the Apostles and so turned from Christianity to Gnos- 
ticism. 

Gnosticism is hardly an interesting historical question 
nowadays, but heresy flourishes like the bay tree. Though 
the Gnostics are dead and forgotten, a hundred new schools 
of heresy fill the place of the departed. True, they call them- 
selves Science, Historical-criticism, Philosophy, New Thought, 
but like the Gnostics of old they still play clever tricks with 
Catholic doctrine, twist it into laughable shapes, and prove it 
so utterly absurd that Catholics now and then turn disap- 
pointedly and shamefacedly from the Church of their nativity. 

We, who find ourselves face to face with modern heresy, 
have one distinct advantage over the Christians who met the 
arguments of the Gnostics. We have history to read, and 
history is strewn with the fetid corpses of once powerful 
heresies. For heresy has been a most remarkable way to 
oblivion. The Church has threaded a path down the ages 
that is lined with the tombs of enemies who once laid vigor- 
ous hands on her throat. Perhaps the promise of Christ has, 
after all, been fulfilled, and He has been with His Church and 
will be to the consummation of the world. 

In all history there was never an institution so in need of 
unity and peace as the infant Church. Born among an out- 
cast race, propagated by men whose clothes still stank of the 
fish of their native lakes and who spoke Greek with a Hebrew 
accent, with the most terrible stigma conceivable branded 
into its soul, the shame of the Cross, and the greatest empire 
of the ages banded with the world’s most powerful religion 
in a resolve to crush it, Christianity seemed absolutely doomed 
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unless its members fought shoulder to shoulder against their 
uncounted foes. 

But before the memory of Pentecost had grown dim, 
Gnostic and Novatian and Donatist added civil war to the 
shame of the Church’s origin and the vigor of its avowed 
enemies. Internal dissension broke the infant Church. Blood 
had nurtured it; it thrived on the rack and grew strong in 
the midst of flames; but these newcomers flung in the face of 
loyal Christians doubts that staggered their faith, difficulties 
for which they knew no answer. And Gnosticism, Novatian- 
ism and Donatism spread like a living flame. It is hard for 
us to realize that, to us, amusing. curiosities, antequated 
questions that time has piled high with dust, were, in their 
day, living, pulsing issues that made the faith of strong 
Christians tremble and the faith of weak ones fall crashing 
to the earth. Men who faced the lions and the stake without 
a tremor shrank back before the new-born doubts. And her- 
esy, almost coeval with Christianity, for the first time lifted 
its war club in the exultant thrill of certain victory. 

But Gnostic and Novatian and Donatist are forgotten; 
the very doubts with which they seemed to rock the Church 
to its foundations are known only to the professional his- 
torian with a taste for history’s byways; while Christianity 
lives today in undrained vigor and claims men’s intellects 
and hearts with the same calm assurance. 

We who know none but the mild-mannered, white-gloved 
heresies of today have no concept of the fury with which 
Arianism broke over the Church. Carried on the spears of 
the invading barbarians who were to become the makers of 
modern Europe, swept onward by their sheer weight of num- 
bers, Arianism overwhelmed the Church with brute force. 
Whole countries were caught into its grip as the civil powers 
fell back, crushed by the hairy-armed Goth and Vandal. 
Christian bishops were toppled from their thrones, and 
bishops of the Arian creed were set up by the conquerors. 
From Rome itself the Pope was driven into exile, a hunted, 
harried thing with these blood-lusting men from the north 
hot on his heels. No sane man, during the three years that 
followed, could have dared doubt that Arianism had con- 
quered the world, for, as St. Jerome cried, “the whole world 
groaned at finding itself Arian,” 
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All this is history, penned between the covers of volumes 
on the scholar’s shelf. But Arianism is a phantom, a ghost 
that may not walk with living men. The beaten Church 
somehow lives today more vigorous, more flourishing than 
ever, while Arianism lies buried in the sands of Mohammedan 
Africa. 

What Arianism was trying to achieve by force, Mani- 
cheism, Nestorianism and Pelagianism were striving to ac- 
complish by weight of argument. Yet where today is Mani- 
chean, Nestorian, Pelagian? Our tongues stumble over 
their unfamiliar names. What precisely were those doubts 
and difficulties that seemed so formidable to their own times? 
Of the millions who today enter Catholic churches, scarcely 
a hundred ever heard of them or could tell you why those 
arguments tortured weak souls in another generation. 

Protestantism is so close to our own times that its final 
history has still to be written. Yet, certainly, if any force 
seemed to threaten the downfall of the Church it was that 
tidal wave that broke over Europe. In less than a century, it 
had caught to itself Germany, England, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Scotland, the Dutch Republic, and half of France. 
There seemed no stopping its rush. Yet significantly enough, 
within a hundred years it had reached its highest level, beyond 
which it has never passed, and from which today we have 
more than a little reason to think it has vastly receded. But 
more of that later. 

Nowadays heresy shrinks from the name. But to the 
Catholic the doubts and difficulties of Agnosticism, Material- 
istic Science, the Higher Criticism, and the Newer Cults are 
as much heresies as were those of Arius or Nestorius or 
Luther. Even where the argument is new, the manner is 
old as time. And precisely time it is that tests truth. Give 
time its chance, and time will corrode any heresy until it falls 
into red rust. Time has not had its chance with modern 
heresies. We can only study them in the light of the past. 

Historically regarded, all heresies are identical in course; 
and that course throws us back with ever-increasing con- 
fidence on the divinity and unassailable strength of the 
Church. Almost always are they backed by powerful civil 
force, force that at times is simply overwhelming. For heresy, 
with a correct instinct, turns from divine help to the human 
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help, which alone it has any right to claim. One might fancy 
it would learn from Christianity that you can no more quench 
truth with force than you can quench flame with oil. Beat 
truth down with a sword, and it leaps like the flame you beat 
with dry grass. Truth is stronger than any power that can 
be hurled against it; but heresy has not the courage to face 
that fact, so it comes marching on with leveled lances and the 
roll of beating drums. 

Thus came Arianism on the naked swords of barbarous 
hosts. Arianism, pampered by Roman Emperors, had won 
the invading nations almost before they began their triumphal 
march. They cracked Rome like the hollow shell it was, and 
flung their chieftains from their ox-hide shields into the chair 
of the Cesars. Then they turned that mighty energy, as yet 
scarcely exerted, against the Catholic Church; and the Church 
seemed to rock beneath the blow. But the humble power 
that, before the barbaric invasions, had conquered Rome, 
now caught up and conquered Rome’s conquerors. The force 
that could throw bishops from their thrones and drive the 
Pope into exile, was still too weak to crush that something 
stronger than Pope or bishop, the Church built upon a rock. 
Before the lapse of two centuries, Arianism had bowed to 
Catholicism and disappeared with the melting of ephemeral 
barbarous kingdoms. 

The princes of Europe were quick to see the possibilities 
of Protestantism, which placed in their hands not merely the 
civil power, but the religious power as well. If it was pleasant 
to be head of the State, and that by “Divine Right,” it was 
doubly pleasant to be head of the Church as well. And if they 
could get rid of the bishops who had thwarted their absolutism 
and the Pope who had been quick to check them in abuse of 
power, then, cried the princes, the new religion could have 
their armies, and gladly. So out flashed swords, and Luther, 
Knox, Cranmer, and Calvin were quick to use this easiest 
method of propaganda. Mohammed had taught Christianity 
a valuable lesson in proselytism. 

Modern heresy has laid aside the sword and the lance, 
in most cases, as obsolete weapons. Yet it is interesting to 
note how even the dainty heresies of our present day are not 
ashamed of a well-directed blow against the Church. The 
calm philosopher, the truth-seeking historian, the suave 
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scientist of France wrote the clever Law of Spoliation and 
drove priests from the bedsides of their sick and dying, and 
nuns from their classrooms and hospitals and convents. It 
wasn’t a very brave blow, not an honest sword-cut of one man 
against another armed man; but it hurt the Church, so what 
mattered it if frail women were driven from homes where they 
served the poor into exile and beggary? The same spirit of 
modern heresy directed the bitter persecution of the Kultur- 
kampf, wrote the anti-clerical laws of Portugal, Italy, and 
Mexico, and strove to keep in force the disability laws of 
England and Scotland. 

Modern heresy is not precisely logical. If the Catholic 
Church is as rotten and weak as it claims, why must war be 
waged on it through repressive laws? Why strike at its 
schools and hospitals and works of charity, injuring women 
and the orphans and the old people they have sheltered? Why 
not trust to its own inherent weakness to bring it to an in- 
evitable ruin? Heresy, which has always been so sure of its 
superiority to Catholicism, is never willing to trust the modern 
principle of the survival of the fittest. For, somehow, Cath- 
olicism always seems to survive. 

Between cultivated men of today, force is not regarded 
as much of an argument. A show of physical violence simply 
stiffens the back and sets the jaw of a red-blooded man or of 
a woman of fine temper. History is proof that persecution 
is always a good thing for truth; it kills off the weak and 
vitalizes the strong. But attack a man’s intellectual convic- 
tions, and you have a weapon of quite another calibre. Some- 
times, even those of us who feel sure of our positions, are 
startled almost out of our calm by the bland assurance of 
modern adversaries, who seem to take it for granted that the 
Church is absolutely wrong, that they are absolutely right, 
and that no one but the hopelessly stupid can be unaware of 
the fact. That is an attitude that frightens the weak Catholic 
more than any show of force could possibly do. 

In reality, that pose is antiquated theatric harness that 
still serves when the lines of the drama are essentially weak. 
Just a few years ago, Joseph McCabe, ex-monk and fallen- 
away Catholic, swaggered through a book that proved what a 
dead and discredited thing Catholicism is. Those who were 
impressed were only those who did not know that Voltaire, 
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one hundred and fifty years before, had swaggered in just 
the same fashion and boasted the same boast. And Voltaire 
was only echoing what Luther had vaunted in his day, as 
Luther was the echo of Huss, of Arius, of Nestorius, of the 
first Gnostic that ever talked down an Apostle. 

Let us admit that the attitude is not a difficult one to as- 
sume and that it is distinctly becoming. Each new heresy has 
its battery of new doubts and objections, which it fires in a 
perfect barrage into the camp of the believers. So heresy 
comes and flings its new difficulties with tremendous rapidity 
and assurance into the face of Catholicism. There is some 
truth in them, some falsehood, and only a fool would allow 
himself to answer them off-hand with a categoric yes or no. 
Besides, at times, difficulties arise for which there is no answer 
at hand, difficulties gathered from the latest findings of the 
laboratory or from newly-opened archives, and only a slow 
sifting will finally bring the correct answer. 

But time for sifting is not allowed. Bang, goes the diffi- 
culty! And if the answer is not batted back like a volleyed 
ball in tennis, heresy crows triumphantly. It has proposed 
a difficulty; the Church has not answered; there is no answer; 
the Church has been proven wrong. Four short leaps, and a 
difficulty has been turned into a deathblow to Christianity. 

At this point, the weak Catholic or the ignorant Catholic 
loses heart completely. He scurries about feverishly; he runs 
his hand through his hair; he feels his jaw sagging and his 
shoulder drooping under the blow; he dares not lift his eyes 
to face the smile on the lips of his antagonist. Great heavens! 
the Church at last is fronted with an unanswerable fact, is 
down and the referee, Time, is telling off the dread seconds. 
And another Catholic is lost to his faith. 

It is all dreadfully sad, but, honestly, it is more than a bit 
ludicrous. For every heretic that ever lived claimed that his 
difficulty was unanswerable, shouted that he had dealt the 
Church its deathblow, crowed loudly, and was too often 
believed. Yet with the slow passing of days, time grinds his 
arguments to powder, scatters them to the winds, and not 
even the shadow of a memory is left of his insoluble diffi- 
culties. Catholicism is a living, vital fact today, while the 
ghosts of dead and gone heresies stalk the shadows, and, like 
ghosts, are of interest only to those of morbid tendencies. 
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Doubts that thundered at the gates of Christianity lie molder- 
ing in decaying tombs on which, with difficulty, the ante- 
quarian traces their names. 

No one who has watched with interest and sympathy the 
futile effort of Protestantism to unite in a World Movement, 
can help but wonder if modern Protestantism really knows 
its own mind and its own belief. Modern Protestantism has 
so shifted and changed its position that almost any shade of 
belief or unbelief may be held under its generous roof tree. 
Yet when Protestantism broke from the Church, it broke for 
certain well-defined reasons: the Pope and the Episcopate 
were intrusions thrust upon the Church during the dark days 
of the eighth and ninth centuries; the Church was full of 
novelties that no one had dreamed of until the Middle Ages; 
faith alone was necessary; one was predestined to hell 
without any demerits on his part; the Bible was the sole rule 
of faith. 

Had Catholic apologists left the arguments unanswered, 
as they certainly did not, we could still read their answer in 
the treatment accorded by time to those fundamental Prot- 
estant theories. Four centuries have seen the arguments of 
Protestantism undergo the most mysterious metamorphoses. 
Protestant scholars, even more than Catholic, have pushed 
back the veils that shrouded the first centuries of history to 
find that the “innovations” which Luther claimed had slowly 
changed Christianity into Catholicity, came out of the cata- 
combs when the Church first issued into the light. Harnack, 
Protestant and Professor in a Lutheran University, writes: 
“The Reformation (of the sixteenth century) not only de- 
stroyed the ecclesiastical constitution of the Middle Ages, but 
broke off all connection with the ecclesiastical constitution 
of the second and first centuries.” Such an admission would 
have called forth Luther’s strongest German and his most 
scathing abuse. Catacombs, early churches, newly-discovered 
documents, careful research have all added their sum to the 
proof that Protestantism had no more connection with the 
early Church than it had with Shintoism, and that the so- 
called innovations of the Church of the Middle Ages were 
coeval with Christianity. 

In the third century, when the watchful secrecy, with 
which all Christian dogma was protected from Roman spies, 
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was at last slowly removed, we find the Bishop of Rome ap- 
pealed to as the head of the Church, Mass and the Sacraments, 
a completed hierarchy, prayers for the dead just as in the 
days of the Reformation. It was a sad blow to Protestant 
apologists to find among the men implicity condemned as 
innovators and perverters of Christ’s Church, Augustine, 
Jerome, Cyril of Alexandria, and Cyprian of Rome. 

The changed attitude of Protestantism toward the Bible 
is nothing short of a complete right about face. For the Re- 
formers, there was no other rule of faith. In the inspired 
word of God was the only truth clearly spoken to men, ob- 
viously intelligible, patent to ali who ran and read. Now pro- 
fessors in Protestant theological seminaries throw out, with a 
careless toss of the hand, whole books of the Scriptures, es- 
sential passages in the Gospels, any chapter or verse that 
does not please their fancy. 

As for faith without works, we have seen that original 
doctrine of Protestantism stood on its head until it reads now, 
not faith without works, but works without faith; or, to put 
it less crudely, it makes no difference what you believe so long 
as you do what you consider right. That leaves us the doc- 
trine of Predestination, which is so unfashionable nowadays 
that not only are souls no longer predestined to hell, but we 
are told from Protestant pulpits that there is no hell to which 
to predestine them. 

What would those weak Catholics think, I wonder, were 
they to come back and see what Protestantism had done with 
the very arguments with which it attacked Catholicism in the 
feverish days of the sixteenth century? Whatever Protestant- 
ism may say to its followers of today, this at least it must 
admit, that it gained its original converts under false pretences 
with doctrines which it has been forced to abandon. A 
church which must make this admission, can scarcely claim 
for itself much credence today. No wonder that Protestant- 
ism has become, year by year, less religious and more purely 
social in character. The day is past when Protestantism 
thinks its faith worth fighting for. 

The generation of heretics just gone told us point blank 
that Christianity was absurd and that science had made it so. 
Simple as salt! Not even the most fundamental of Christian 
beliefs had so much as a leg to stand on. Christianity was 
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based on the salvation of souls; science had proved that the 
soul was less real than the creatures in Alice’s Wonderland, 
and distinctly less significant; therefore, the sole reason for 
Christianity’s continued existence had ceased to be. 

That simple little syllogism, air-tight and waterproof, was 
tricked out in every argument wrung from everything from 
Darwin to the new applied psychology. And what a world 
of good rhetoric made it palatable to the unscientific mind! 
When the fury of materialism was at its height and each new 
fakir, before the flap of his scientific tent, ballyhooed just a 
little bit louder and a little bit more coarsely than his prede- 
cessor over the particular charms of his pet collection of 
missing links, the believing Christian looked on with real 
horror at the damage that was done to the faith of the credu- 
lous and the tranquillity of the timid. Men, who were told 
they had no souls, and told this with all the solemn assurance 
of teachers whose word was supposed to be law in their par- 
ticular field, believed, and left Christianity by hundreds. One 
shudders today at the calm assurance of those who blasted 
faith without a qualm, and by the vehement force of an un- 
proved assertion. 

For not only was that age, as Sir Oliver Lodge admits, 
pitifully anti-matter-of-fact'and utterly impatient of inquiry, 
but men like Sir Oliver have lived to say: “It may be doubted 
whether Materialism as a philosophy exists any longer.” More 
interesting than that is the fact that the scientific world, which, 
fifty years ago, was pooh-pooing the idea of souls, is now or- 
ganized in a tremendous effort to prove the scientific character 
of Spiritualism. In those days, you were told that psychology 
had shown that all thought is brain and nerve action and 
nothing more; and if you protested in a mild sort of way, 
the crushing weight of a name was hurled at you: Wundt, 
father of experimental psychology. Yet modern psychology 
dodges brain and nerve explanation in favor of almost any 
sort of soul, preferably a world soul like that of William 
James’ theory; and, almost at his death, Wundt announced 
that the results of his laboratory work had led him to the soul 
principle of Aristotle as the most satisfactory explanation of 
his observations. And the soul principle of Aristotle has been 
drummed into the head of every student in Catholic colleges 
ever since St. Thomas caused such an intellectual stir in 
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Southern Europe. We are always wrong in the beginning, and 
we are always right in the end. 

So within our own half century we have seen a scientific 
heresy that started with great waving of flags and beating of 
drums, meekly admit that there was something wrong with 
the cause for which it was fighting and something decidedly 
shady about its leaders. But the admission at this late date 
cannot give back faith to the weak souls whom it fooled and 
befuddled, with proofs that did not prove and arguments that 
cracked like glass. 

About that same time, Higher Criticism started to handle 
the Bible as a very young child handles a very precious book. 
It ripped it chapter from chapter, broke it down the back, and 
started to chew the battered remnants. The Pentateuch 
written by Moses? Let’s talk sense! For instance, as a simple 
argument, is it possible you don’t know that men did not learn 
to write for almost five hundred years after Moses had been 
gathered to his fathers? As for the New Testament, we have 
proved conclusively that it was written about two hundred 
years after the death of the Apostles. 

But time has done its usual smashing work. History 
knows now that men wrote for almost five hundred years 
before the birth of Moses, and it has proved, to the satisfac- 
tion even of those who reject Christianity, that the New Testa- 
ment was written at the time it claims to have been written, 
and by men who were essentially truthful in their relation of 
facts. God pity the poor deluded Christians who were 
frightened by a phantom that they took for a living proof; 
and God pity still more the historians and critics who dared 
dress up a pumpkin and a broom and frighten weak children 
with a halloween ghost. 

So the course of heresy, no matter when or where, is 
astonishingly the same: swift in rise, arrogant in pretensions, 
confident in boasts, and crashing in its fall to oblivion. The 
Church, you notice, is always wrong; heresy is always right. 
Yet heresies fall to ashes, and the Church moves majestically 
on, a living, vital power. The unanswerable arguments are 
answered or fall to pieces of their own inherent rottenness; 
a splendid show of unity cracks into a thousand brittle pieces; 
truth goes on, one and undivided; and heresy sinks to a dis- 
honored grave. 
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For a study in interesting contrasts, I suggest the Puritan 
and the Irishman of the seventeenth century. There was a 
force—that Puritanism! With fierce, unflinching religious 
realism, it sets its purpose working in quiet councils, mustered 
its strength secretly for the great day, bided its time patiently, 
and then, with its army of psalm-singing dragoons, toppled 
the English king from his throne, gathered his handsome head 
in a wicker basket, and placed Cromwell on the kingly dais 
and an iron heel on the neck of England. Then it turned its 
eyes across the channel to Ireland, still suffering from the days 
of Henry and Elizabeth. Catholicism was there, so the un- 
conquerable army crossed the sea to make an end of Popish 
superstitition. Never was an army more utterly successful. 
It drove Catholic Irishmen before it like sheep beaten back 
with a lash. For the Irishmen who survived, there was a 
choice between hell and Connaught, which Cromwell, with 
grim humor, did not fancy much of a choice. 

That was not so many centuries ago. Where now is the 
Puritan that ruled England, conquered Ireland, and sent his 
colonists to people America? Search him out in the pages of 
Macaulay’s “Milton,” which the schoolboy reluctantly drags 
with him to class. Any encyclopedia will give him five to 
fifteen pages. A few notable statues of him ornament public 
buildings, but he himself is gone from among men. And the 
Irish Catholic that he drove, at the point of the sword, from 
his native holdings? Proscribed, beaten, crushed, stripped 
of lands and honorable estate, he has gone to the four quar- 
ters of the globe, from Northern Canada to farthest South 
America, from South Africa to Australia, and with his hated 
religion has changed the religious face of the world. 

Christianity has been proud to believe that its history is 
very much the replica of that of its founder, Christ the 
Saviour. Here as elsewhere it finds a striking parallel. For 
heresy and unbelief can never again equal the triumph it 
gained over Christ. Once in the world’s history, error and 
falsehood actually rose up and killed the Truth. That is an 
impressive fact. The eternal Word of God, the infinite Truth 
came down from Heaven and walked the earth in human 
form. “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” He said, and 
the pure of heart and noble of mind heard Him gladly. 

But doubt and unbelief laughed in His face and called the 
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living Truth a liar. What was more, they determined to 
prove by an irrefutable argument what a liar He was. They 
would kill the Truth, blot it out from the earth. And they did. 
They took the Word of Truth and nailed Him to the Cross, 
and then from the foot they taunted Him with His defeat. 
Pagan incredulity stood guard there, and Jewish pride of in- 
tellect that would not believe the Carpenter Who called Him- 
self the Son of God. “We have killed Him,” they bragged, 
“so judge for yourselves if He be the Christ, the Word that was 
made Flesh.” It was a powerful argument, and the world 
yet unborn stood on tiptoe for the answer. 

Yet from the pulpit of the Cross the dead and murdered 
Truth spoke with a voice whose silence was louder than the 
most vehement shrieks of the doubt and unbelief that howled 
joyously at His death. Truth, slain by those who would not 
believe, was eloquent with an eloquence that has thrilled the 
thinking world and forced unwilling ears to listen. Truth 
hung dead on Calvary’s Cross, and Truth dead, taught the 
world. 

No doubt nor unbelief can kill the living Truth. The 
Church, in its moments of most terrible intellectual assault, 
was never nailed to the Cross as Christ was; doubt and un- 
belief has never slain it as they slew its Master. But if some 
of the disciples turned from Calvary with grief in their hearts 
and the faith in Christ stricken from their souls, they would 
speak feelingly today to the Christian who turns from his 
Church in the conviction that doubt and unbelief have killed 
it. For Christian truth is of God, and God cannot die. 








ODE IN TIME OF DOUBT. 


BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


1, 


JIGHT: and the skies that stretch are black; 

411 The wild winds silent, though I seem to feel 

hy Rather than hear their noiseless footsteps steal, 
| The whispers of their dark conspiracy 
| To lash to fury and a stormy wrack 


This ocean sullen as a stagnant pool. 
Lying awake, I listen to its breath 

Rising and falling like a sleeping beast’s, 
Of one that, having eaten full, 

In mimic death is unafraid of death. 
But when it shall awaken 

Beneath the torturer’s hands in agony, 
Then shall the air be shaken 

With cries for all it knows as good— 
With shrill, and frenzied cries for blood, 
Loud as those uttered by the raving priests 
Of some enormous, savage deity 

Whose thirst’s unslaken. 


Il. 


Oh, now there is no hint of that old mild 
Wordsworthian nature, that a child 
Finds in a meadow, but a dread obscene 
Rapacious monster, which will tear 

All the bright loveliness that has ever been 
Limb from limb in its lair! 
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Ill. 


' At such an hour no dreams can comfort me; 
Nor can I slip in sweet oblivion 
Into the cool waters of a fairy sea. 
Delusive joys are gone; 
And in my bitterness I loathe 
The treacherous imagination that could both 
Create and relish what it had created. 
Now are there stripped away 
The tinseled cloak of day, 
The painted mask so often worn by night; 
And truth, the pitiless, 
Stares straight into my drawn, affrighted face. 
With pleasant lies my soul is sated: 
With all the fair illusion of delight, 
The ignorance of happiness; 
With all, that lacking substance, takes on seeming... 
And yet, and yet if truth had untruth’s grace— 
Or this were only dreaming! 


IV. 


I know the immitigable hour to be 

A symbol of our weary, frightened age, 
A microcosm of our world, epitome 

Of all we hold as our poor heritage— 
Our spirits’ gloom, 

Shut in a narrow room, 

While in the nether night the North-winds rage 
And bang against the fastened shutters. 
The fire has burned to ashes in the grate; 
The candle slowly gutters; 

And I am left alone, 

As cold as the coldest stone, 

Empty of noble love and noble hate, 
Empty of all the passion of belief, 

Of ardor and of indignation, 

Incapable of joy and her twin sister grief 
(And who shall say which is more fair 
Or potent for the soul’s transfiguration?) 
I only have despair. 
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V. 


But, ah, more grievous still! 

How shall man’s paralyzed and shackled will 
Onset and overcome— 

When all the ringing cries of hope are dumb— 
The captain evils that have him in thrall? 
Although the strongest tyranny would fall 
Before the lightest challenge of the slave. 

The tempered metal of his chain 

Were forged in vain, 

Would he but lift the ensign of revolt: 

The flashing of his eyes would be as swords, 
’Gainst which all hostile hordes 

Would break and run precipitously, 

As though before the bronze Olympian bolt. 
Let him but give one glance of hot disdain, 
And he shall shout for liberty! 


VI. 


Alas! I see the slave content, 

Infamous, and innocent 

Of the quick flame that thrills along the veins 
And, burning, blesses him who would be free. 
But fearing to accept the pains 

Of pure and purging fire 

Accompanying the rapture of desire— 
Which is the pang of sanctity— 

He shuns desire as saints shun sin. 

The difficult hope at enmity with ease, 

The passionate discipline 

That nerves the soul who, daring much, 
Believes—all this he ventures not to touch— 
But having made a desert calls it peace. 


VII. 


All that was once a mystery come to flower 

Has now the steady throb of a machine, 

By which the soul stands watching hour by hour, 
Pulling the levers, keeping bearings clean— 
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For never has she seen 

A higher energy than this, 

Or known a spiritual hunger, or the bliss 

Of beauty making trouble in the heart— 
Stinging the will to exercise of art. 

Since man in silly pride discrowned his gods, 
Authors of starry night and early morning, 
They wreak their vengeance with their hardest rods— 
And he is impotent to capture 

Spring’s secret or his old religious rapture .. . 
And he is unremindful of the warning. 


VIII. 


His engines lift laboriously on high 

Huge towers against an empty sky. 

Stark steel holds up its loveless head, 
Magnificent and dead— 

The first of all the skulls that never grinned! 
His handiwork is mirthless,; 

And energy, grown sad, is worthless 
However high it leaps into the wind. 

Man’s empty architecture is unlit 

With laughter, joy, or gay, audacious wit— 
For man has sinned, has sinned, 

Allowing doubt to eat his heart away. 

His heart is heavy and grey. 


IX. 


Has he no memory how the streets ran red 
When treason touched the charter of the guild? 
When man, not iron, held up an iron head? 
When happiness and holy laughter filled 

His life with bounty and his lips with song? 
Has he no memory of the wrong 

The cunning prophets did him who destroyed 
The living creed that he enjoyed? 

Which sent him soaring like a bird in air— 

Like a lark singing; like an eagle strong— 


you. cxvi. 2 
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Which drew up, rather than builded up, the stair 
His spirit used to gambol into prayer; 

Lifting, as a church its spire, 

His voice in the ecstatic choir 

To pierce the heavens, sharp with strong desire. 


X. 


I, lying in a darkened room awake, 

And waiting for the tempest to begin, 

Can have no comfort till*these lead clouds break 
And let the lurid sword of lightning in: 

Such surely is the end of sin! 

That God pours forth 

The vials of His concentrated wrath, 

Of which this gathering storm is but the type— 
To purge with terror those who know no love, 
And, lacking love, no joy; 

’Gainst whom He will deploy 

Angelic armies and the chiefs thereof. 

The time is ripe, O God, the time is ripe! 


XI. 


I am the child of this unhappy age; 

I have known doubt that saps the brain and will: 
My eyes have pored o’er many a pedant’s page, 
And I have heard them speaking cold and shrill— 
With that incessant talking in my ears, 

I heard a singing thrush at evening thrill 

The listening wood with wonder; 

And my heart traveled back ten thousand years, 
Back, back to Eden’s lovely glade, 

To man’s first laughter and to man’s first tears: 
All else is vain. . . . Now lightning draw your blade; 
Break thunder! 








SAINTS AND CHARLATANS. 
BY JOSEPH J. REILLY, PH.D. 


world has seen many great autobiographies. 
Cellini, self-conscious, fervid, egotistical, unfail- 
| ingly in the right, swayed by violent passions and 
sudden gusts of emotion, always a great artist 
=J and always a great rogue, felt moved to tell the 
world how he had made his way up to the mountain top 
where dwell the great artists of all time, and how in the 
course of it he had encountered jealousy and hatred, un- 
scrupulous opposition, knavery and deceit, not only among 
his fellows, but among those who sat in the seats of the mighty. 
He had been imprisoned in a loathsome dungeon, but man- 
aged to escape. The daggers of more than one assassin just 
failed to find his heart. Driven by fear and allured by the 
promise of honors and gold, he left one court after another, 
content to dwell among strangers, if only Cellini the man might 
be given honors, and Cellini the artist be granted a chance to 
execute in peace the artistic conceptions of his brilliant 
fancy. 

His autobiography throbs with life. Kings and princes, 
cardinals and popes pass before our eyes, not only in splendid 
procession, but in the immediate intimacy of everyday life. 
Around us are amazing contrasts, for we pass from the glitter 
of a court into the mean and dusty chamber, out of whose 
squalor and bareness was to issue the clean-limbed, godlike 
Perseus, the story of whose creation has about it all the golden 
glory of romance. We visit the Coliseum at midnight with 
Cellini and others of his ilk, and take part in unhallowed in- 
cantations, to which the spirits of evil must answer, and we 
treruble with dread in the fitful light that shines upon the faces 
of this impure crew. We breathe the air of more than one 
foul haunt, catch the gleam of daggers plying in the night, 
stifle in the dungeon of St. Angelo, and watch Rome writhe 
in agony in the raid of the Constable of Bourbon. Then, by 
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a dizzying and sudden turn of the wheel, we are at liberty 
again with fine clothes on our backs, our pockets heavy with 
gold, free once more to follow the beckoning of those adven- 
turous stars which ruled the fate of Benvenuto. 

Casanova had a different purpose. He had given up his 
life to the enjoyment of forbidden fruit and wantoned with 
the joy of a satyr in springtime. But spring could not endure 
forever, and in the winter of his days Casanova had little 
left him but his raemories. Sensualist to the end, he found in 
them some renewal, however pallid, of the joys of his earlier 
years, and he wrote his memoirs to recover, so far as might 
be, the gratification of old desires. 

Alfieri, too, gave us his memoirs, Alfieri the emotional, 
now victim of passion and now of remorse, who filled his plays 
with windy denunciations of kings, only to transfer his hate 
to the French who dethroned them; who scorned Metastasio 
for dropping on his knees before his Empress at Schénbrunn; 
who played like a moth about many a candle of desire, only 
to marry in the end the widow of the hapless young Pre- 
tender, and who, after a restless life, crowned by dramatic 
successes, died in his bed as a Christian should. 

Then there was the French Marmostel, whose Memoirs 
are filled with fascinating pictures. We see his school days 
with the Jesuit Fathers at Mauriac, who might have made a 
priest of him, only that his head was turned when he won a 
literary prize at the Academy of Toulouse and got into cor- 
respondence with one Francois-Marie Arouet. We see Arouet 
called from the Duke of Sully’s table to be cudgeled by the 
bravos of the Chevalier de Rohan, and the comfortable and 
likeable Marmontel himself consigned, suddenly, to the Bas- 
tile for an aMNeged lampoon against a nobleman—the Bastile 
proving anything but the grim dungeon of popular tradition. 
We see the great, whom men of letters must court and flatter 
and fawn upon and to whom, save for such adulation, they 
were as the dust: skillfully sketched portraits of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alembert, Madame Geoffrin, and the 
rest. We see the frenzied days of the Revolution, when Ter- 
ror stalked abroad on the ruins of that glittering, careless, 
dissolute society, to whose fringes Marmontel had clung and 
which, lfke Goldoni, he seems never to have thought could fall. 
He was a good man, was Marmontel, no genius to be sure, 
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but thought well of in his day, whose tragedies and moral 
tales and the rest have long since been forgotten, but whose 
Memoirs, written to point out the follies and pitfalls of life 
to his children, promise him an abiding fame. 

That clever woman, the Margravine of Baireuth, has 
made imperishable the brutalities of her father—who openly 
reviled his wife and starved and beat his children with cane 
and fists, and whose pleasures were as bestial as his temper; 
the follies of an indiscreet and intriguing mother; the long 
days of terror and sadness under paternal tyranny, and the 
qualities of lion and serpent, which even as a youth were 
growing up in the heart of the boy, her brother, who was 
afterward to be Frederick the Great. 

There are many more, of course, each with its fascinating 
pages, like the Memoirs of St. Simon with their picture of 
princesses snowballing one another, set in the midst of the 
gossip of the court of Louis XIV., turned rigorist, and that of 
Louis XV., the roué; and Goldoni’s with its joyous days in 
seventeenth century Venice, and its odd adventures such as 
Goldsmith must have met with and might have told if only 
he had blessed us with an autobiography! But the catalogue 
is too long to recount, even though one must pass over Gibbon 
who, when bidden by his father to give up his French fiancée, 
“sighed like a lover, but obeyed like a son;” and De Retz, with 
his intrigues and his Fronde; and a host of others. 

All these books have won the admiration of men. All of 
them appeal to that side of human nature which knows by 
instinct that the greatest romance in the world is the romance 
of an individual’s life. Dynasties rise and fall; armies fight 
and perish, but we turn away from these great panoramas to 
the sight of a conqueror reading to his little son on his knees; 
or of a dramatist, with bursting heart, in the box of a theatre, 
his fame resting upon the judgment of the first night’s 
audience; or of a great churchman after the nervous strain 
of a long day toying with a kitten before the fireplace. 

Cosmic happenings are too remote from us to hit home 
closely, and too large to fall within the range of our every- 
day imaginings. Should we be caught in the toils of an 
epoch-making event, we should hardly be aware of it, Dut, 
like Stendhal’s hero at Waterloo, should realize only our per- 
sonal emotions and the narrow field of incidents in which we 
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chanced to be engaged. Every man is his own Robinson 
Crusoe; his moral life, through his round of days, is passed 
as on some far-off island, where he finds himself alone with 
temptation to fight, dangers to meet, challenges to take up, 
fears to conquer, duties to perform, decisions to come to, in a 
word, his life to live whatever its fear or sorrows or dis- 
appointments. 

For not a few men the scene of life changes. Like Cel- 
lini and Casanova and Alfieri, they play their parts on many 
different stages, “among new faces, other minds,” but for the 
majority of us the stage of life is set with but one scene, and 
our part must be played, as far as its outer appearances go, 
in narrow ways and through monotonous years. We are glad 
to have Xenophon’s record of the raid of the ten thousand, 
for the shifting scenes of that gallant march make his cold 
recital more than once blaze with splendid color. But how. 
we should like to have the diary of some soldier who took 
part, not to find a record of events for the whole contingent, 
but his own personal story, which might have many different 
things to tell than those which met the eye of the Greek 
student, turned soldier. But let us suppose some youthful 
brother Greek who had never stirred away perhaps from the 
place of his boyhood, but sat at the feet of Plato and felt his 
heart swell within him at the musical words of the poet- 
philosopher, and his soul kindle at the vision of a noble ideal- 
ism undreamed of before. Surely, he might have given us a 
story more fascinating than that of any warrior who had 
passed through camp and battlefield and laughed in the face 
of death; for, after all, the adventures of the body are as 
nothing compared to the adventures of the spirit. 

Of the millions who have felt their souls a stage where 
Duty and Inclination, in protean forms “come nobly to the 
grapple,” how few have left a record! Beyond the passive 
face or the laughing eyes of another, how far do we see? How 
can we guess what thoughts sweep across the surgeon’s mind 
as he bends over his clinical table, scalpel in hand, while Life 
and Death hover at his side? How much we should give to 
know the thoughts of the statesman whose jeweled fingers 
have played with the destiny of a nation, when, out-tricked 
and ruined, he is repudiated by his people, and finds himself 
an outcast? We wonder what emotions stir the general who, 
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from his point of vantage, watches ten thousand men go 
cheering up a ridge into the very jaws of death, knowing that 
everyone who falls is sealing the fate of a great cause? What 
thoughts arise in the orator as he watches men swaying like 
bending corn beneath the thrilling thunder of his eloquence, 
and knows that he is stirring them for good or ill to surrender 
their wills and do his bidding? 

These are things we should like to know, but never can, 
except in a few instances, and in those, imperfectly. Men do 
not make us the confidants of their innermost thoughts unless 
they are decked out in some conventional or attractive garb. 
How far do Cellini and Alfieri, De Retz, and the others admit 
us into the inner sanctuary of their minds? How often they 
are playing to the gallery—perhaps unconsciously—making, 
as the result of the mental habits of a lifetime, the worse 
appear the better cause? Do they want us to know, would 
they permit us to know, the real dramas being played behind 
the curtain of their souls? 

After all, why should they? To throw aside the veil 
which hides one’s soul from the world, the veil which perhaps 
for years has been weaving that prying glances might not see 
within, is startling even to think of. To permit a myriad 
eyes to be leveled upon one, hostile, or critical, or amazed, or 
horror-stricken; to feel that they are gazing into hidden re- 
cesses which only the eye of Omniscience itself had pene- 
trated before; to confess from one’s own lips the story of sur- 
render and compromise, of struggles and victories won only 
to be lost, of cowardice that yielded without a struggle, of 
envy and bitterness, of falsehood and base desires—surely, 
this is task enough to daunt all men except only the saint or 
the charlatan. 

Three men have attempted it; three men have declared 
that the world might see their souls naked as their Maker 
saw them—St. Augustine, Rousseau, and Newman. 

St. Augustine poured out his heart in a book so lyrical, 
simple, and burning in its fervor, that it has all the exaltation 
of poetry. Every phase of his life is told with a simplicity 
which conceals nothing. With a childlike candor he even 
tells us that he stole pears as a boy, and as he laments this 
as a great wrong, there comes to mind Newman’s lamentation 
in the Apologia, that at fifteen he had written “vile epithets” 
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on the Pope in his Gradus. In this confession, we see the 
whole attitude of both minds: life is nothing except seen in 
its relation to the Divine and in a world that dwells under 
the eye of God, and in the hollow of His hand nothing of 
spiritual significance can be trivial. 

At sixteen, the gusts of passionate desire swept over 
Augustine’s soul; Newman at fifteen had decided that he was 
ordained for celibacy. In the pride of his young manhood, 
Augustine “hated safety and a way without snares,” and as 
we read we recall one who “loved to choose and see his path,” 
but whose wandering was not far nor for long. 

As Augustine pours out the stories of his misdeeds from 
boyhood on, he is confessing to God and permitting the world 
to overhear. Suddenly, as if in scorn, he asks: “What have 
I to do with men that they should hear my voice—as if they 
could heal my infirmities? Are they so curious to know the. 
lives of others, slothful to amend their own?” Slothful they 
may be, O great Confessor; curious they have always been, 
and must be forever! Did he object, the great Augustine, that 
men should overhear? No; for he cared nothing for their 
condemnation or their applause. To him, as to Newman, 
there were two, and only two, luminously self-evident beings— 
himself and his Creator. 

In the light of eternal things, he regards the ambitions of 
his youth as petty and his pride and joy in success, as well as 
the satisfaction of his desires, as sinful, and he fills his pages 
with lamentations that he has ever loved such utter vanities. 
What a rending of bonds, when at last he resolves with iron 
will to abandon them! What subtlety, no less than anguish, 
is revealed when, on the threshold of renouncement, his 
earthly love wells up within him, and he cries, brokenly: 
“Give me chastity—but not yet.” 

At last the struggle is over; the bonds are broken and 
even the insurgent memories of dead days, full of the ardor 
of illicit love and the satisfaction of academic successes, are 
repressed into humility by his iron will. The flesh and the 
pride of life know him no more, and with eyes which see no 
longer the joy of living, the incense of the multitude, and the 
allurements of sense, he beholds one only love, “the Father 
of all the brethren of thy Christ.” 

His great renunciation did not chill his heart. To human 
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tenderness it was always open. As Newman loved Ambrose 
St. John, so Augustine loved his Nebridius, at whose death he 
cries: “And now he lives in Abraham’s bosom: whatever that 
be which is signified by that bosom, there lives my Nebridius, 
my sweet friend.” Somehow the thought of Thomas More 
comes to mind and one thinks of him, with his fine capacity 
for friendship, writing like that of someone loved and lost. 

Of his mother he spoke with exquisite tenderness, recall- 
ing her prayers and tears that he might abandon his ill-living. 
“The son of those tears shall not perish,” she had once been 
told, and now that son ministers to her dymg needs. When 
the end comes, he can tell himself truly that what he has 
renounced means naught to him compared with the joys of 
that life to which she has gone, “where, beyond these voices, 
there is peace.” And how much he renounces! not merely 
human desires and the yearning for the fleshpots of Egypt, ‘ 
but even the beauty of sea and sky, and the harmonies of 
music, save where, alone, they tell of the resplendent beauties 
which he only shall enjoy who seeks God with all the ardor 
of his heart. Not that Augustine lacked the seeing eye, for 
only by possessing it could he have written thus: “This queen 
of colors, the light . . . causes those beautiful patterns which, 
through men’s souls, are conveyed into their cunning hands, 
and come from that Beauty which is above our souls.” Nor did 
he lack the hearing ear, else he could not be troubled lest 
“those melodies which Thy words breathe soul into when sung 
with a sweet and attuned voice,” may come to move him 
“more with the voice than with the words sung.” 

Once in young manhood, Augustine had dreamed such 
dreams as had Thomas More in Utopia, and the founders of 
Brook Farm, and Coleridge and Southey in their plans for an 
Altruria on the banks of the Susquehanna, but “God derided 
these plans and didst prepare His own.” “Many of us friends 
conferring about and detesting the turbulent turmoil of human 
life had now adopted, néw almost resolved on living apart 
from business and the bustle of men, and this was to be thus 
obtained: we were to bring whatever we might severally pro- 
cure and make one household, so that, through the truth of 
our friendship, nothing should belong especially to any; but 
the whole, derived from all, should as a whole beleng to each 
and all to all.” 
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Verily, God did deride Augustine’s plans and prepare 
His own; and when this willful, buoyant lad; this youth proud 
of his fine mind, his learning, his magnetism; this man of 
power and unquenchable ardor could become at last the pen- 
itent and saint, all his gifts of mind and heart and body were 
caught up and held enthralled before the beauty of One to 
Whose service he gave himself in a very passion of self- 
surrender. Augustine was poet as well as saint, and it is 
both poet and saint who voices his love of God in this superb 
outpouring in the very gold of poetry: “But what do I love 
when I love Thee? Not beauties of body, nor the fair har- 
monies of time, nor the brightness of the light so gladsome to 
our eyes, nor sweet melodies of varying songs, nor the fra- 
grant smell of flowers and spices, not manna and honey, not 
limbs acceptable to embracements of flesh. None of these I 
love when I love my God; and yet I love a kind of light and 
melody and fragrance, and meat and embracement when I 
love my God, the light melody, fragrance, meat and embrace- 
ment of my inner man: where there shineth into my soul what 
space cannot contain, and there soundest what time poureth 
not in my ear, and there smelleth what breathing disperseth 
not, and there tasteth what eating diminisheth not, and there 
clingeth what satiety divorceth not.” 

At the opposite pole from Augustine stands Rousseau, the 
sentimentalist, the self-deceiving poseur, the neurasthenic, 
whose senses were so delicately alive to every reaction that 
he became a creature of poignant delight, and of no less 
poignant pain. The keenness of his senses he deliberately 
incited, not by indulgence that was gross, but by indulgence 
that was delicately discriminating, until he became an epicure 
of sensations, an exquisite in what may be called the sensual- 
ity of the mind. And he paid the price. He cut the middle 
ground from under his feet and, like De Quincey with his 
opium, he dwelt either among the fragrance and splendor of 
a dream-Paradise or in the pangs of the inferno. 

Augustine suffered as men of poetic souls always suffer at 
beholding beauty stricken, life turned to death, and the love- 
liness, even the loveliness of flowers and music, doomed to 
end. But Augustine found one way that, dolorous though it 
was, led to an Infinitude of Beauty where the glory and the 
joy and the loveliness of earth were centred and became 
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divine. The via dolorosa led through the dark forest of re- 
nunciation, and he came to know that he who loses himself 
shall find himself. Such a journey, such a discovery, such 
a renunciation were impossible to Rousseau. Jean Jacques 
was a sensualist, not a saint; and he was not a saint because 
with all his passion he was not passionate enough; with 
all his openness to impression he was too dull to receive those 
which came from a nobler place than the valley of the 
shadow; because with all his professed candor with the world 
he was not candid with himself. 

To read Rousseau’s Confession is to learn how sordid, 
and unhappy, and despairing and, above all things else, how 
self-deceiving the human soul may be. Rousseau makes a 
great show of frankness: “I am a bad man,” he cries, “I have 
done shameful things. Listen, and I will tell you all.” Of 
course, he does not tell all, but he tells enough to prove his 
weaknesses and his baseness. He proclaims it while he sheds 
tears of shame and wrings his hands and beats his breast, 
but he does not forget to keep his eyes on his listeners, and 
when he surprises them in a fit of astonishment or disgust, 
his powers of self-hypnosis quite transform him. He steps 
out of himself and, leaping over the footlights, becomes a part 
of his own audience. Jean Jacques the spectator looks upon 
Jean Jacques the performer, at first with surprise, and then 
with admiration, until, suddenly, he bursts into applause at 
his other self, arrayed in sackcloth and ashes and tearfully 
proclaiming his weaknesses to the world. But stop! What 
is this? 

Jean Jacques becomes dismayed; he alone of the audience 
is applauding. His nunc plaudite has failed of effect; 
something is wrong. Jean Jacques grows angry. Who 
are these Pharisees, this spawn of self-righteousness, whose 
faces betray amazement and disgust instead of admiration? 
Jean Jacques forgets that he is baring his breast to the multi- 
tude, he forgets his sackcloth and tears, and he cries out: 
“Good people, hear my warning. Do not be Pharisees; do 
not pretend to be more righteous than I. As a matter of fact, 
you all have committed the same sins as I. You, too, are 
envious and slothful and sensual. But you are cowards, and 
will not confess. If it happens (which I don’t believe) that 
you are as yet innocent, that is a mere accident. Wait until 
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you have been tempted as strongly as poor Jean Jacques.” 
Herein lies Rousseau’s fatal weakness. He is not talking to 
God and permitting men to listen like Augustine; he is not 
telling all the world of his struggle and his doubts and his 
searchings for truth as God knew them like Newman; he is 
proclaiming to all mankind that he is debased and that he 
wants their applause for his candor. Says Lowell: “Rousseau 
cries, ‘I will bare my heart to you!’ and, throwing open his 
waistcoat, makes us the confidants of his dirty linen.” 

It was, after all, a question not of intellect but of soul. 
The souls of Augustine and of Newman were great; the soul 
of Rousseau was petty. Had it been otherwise, it would have 
given a touch of the divine fire to his passions until, breaking 
free, they might have swept him out of the dark cave, where 
he dwelt alone with his monstrous egotism, into the vision of 
more noble things than his sensuality and selfishness and 
morbidity had ever dreamed of. But Rousseau’s passioris 
were petty, and his emotions too delicately organized to be 
stable except where the will of an Augustine or a Newman 
might control them. 

But, as has been said, it was a question of soul. Had 
Rousseau a great soul, he might, with his other endowments, 
have realized from the broken harmonies of earth the more 
sublime and perfect harmony which belongs to “the conse- 
cration and the poet’s dream.” Had he a great soul, he would 
have first convinced himself of sin in his own heart before 
attempting to indict his fellows, and, in doing this, he might 
have been lifted up out of the valley of humiliation to that 
high plane in which bitterness of spirit, the agony of blighted 
hopes, and the pathos of madness do not abide. 

Like St. Augustine and Rousseau, Newman was a poet. 
Perhaps, that was his ultimate gift. Music was one of his 
loves; “perhaps,” he says somewhere, “music is thought.” It 
could awaken emotions buried in the depths of his heart and 
even stir him to tears. He could be tender with that delicate 
tenderness which belongs to all women and to those men who 
are poets at heart. From the lips of the warm-blooded 
African came these sentences on the death of his friend, 
Nebridius: “At this grief my heart was utterly broken; and 
whatever I beheld was death. My native country was a tor- 
ment to me and my father’s house a strange unhappiness; 
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and whatever I had shared with him, wanting him, became 
a distracting torture. Mine eyes sought him everywhere, but 
he was not granted them; and I hated all places for that they 
had not him; nor could they now tell me, ‘he is coming,’ as 
when he was absent. ... Only tears were sweet to me, for 
they succeeded my friend, in the dearest of my affections.” 
On reading that, it comes to mind that Newman wept at the 
bier of his friend, Bowden, and that when Ambrose St. John 
died, he spent the night in the death-room holding the body 
in his. arms. 

Supersensitive and highly poetical, all three men were 
doomed to suffer. Rousseau’s sufferings were rooted in his 
enormous egotism; he believed himself a great man, born out 
of due time, whom the baseness of his fellows was bent on 
destroying. Newman’s suffering was due to the long struggle, 
the details of which he recounts so miautely and so vividly in 
the Apologia when, a prey to doubts about the sanctity of his 
Father’s House, he beheld truth glittering like a star in the 
bosom of her he had termed the “scarlet woman.” Augus- 
tine’s suffering came from the world-old conflict between the 
flesh and the spirit, and, torn by conflicting emotions as New- 
man was torn, he suffered as only men of great soul can 
suffer. “When a deep consideration had, from the secret 
bottom of my soul drawn together and heaped up all my 
misery in the tide of my heart, there arose a mighty storm 
bringing a mighty shower of tears. ... I cast myself down, 
I know not how long, under a certain fig tree, giving full vent 
to my tears; and the floods of mine eyes gushed out an accept- 
able sacrifice to Thee.” 

In the Apologia, Newman tells us of his tears, and we 
know how, upon leaving Littlemor>, his long restrained emo- 
tions overcame him, and he kissed the books and the very 
furniture in his study, which had witnessed so much of his 
suffering and his desolation of spirit. We recall that he had 
planned to pass his life at Oxford, to become a very part of it 
like the snapdragon on the walls of Trinity, but (Augustine 
is speaking now) “God derided these plans and didst prepare 
His own.” There are passages in the Apologia as tender as 
the one I have just quoted from Augustine, though in New- 
man, naturally, there is more restraint in the expression of 
emotion. The Englishman bares his heart, and for him, with 
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blood less warm than Augustine’s, this was an even harder 
task. He says, in the beginning of Part V. of the Apologia: 


And now that I am about to trace, as far as I can, the 
course of that great revolution of mind, which led me to 
leave my own home, to which I was bound by so many 
strong and tender ties, I feel overcome with the difficulty 
of satisfying myself in my account of it, and have recoiled 
from doing so, till the near approach of the day, on which 
these lines must be given to the world, forces me to set 
about the task. For who can know himself, and the mul- 
titude of subtle influences which act upon him? and who 
can recollect, at the distance of twenty-five years, all that 
he once knew about his thoughts and his deeds? And who 
can suddenly gird himself to a new and anxious under- 
taking, which he might be able indeed to perform well, had 
he full and calm leisure allowed him to look through every- 
thing that he has written, whether in published works or 
private letters? But, on the other hand, as to that calm 
contemplation of the past, in itself so desirable, who can 
afford to be leisurely and deliberate, while he practises on 
himself a cruel operation, the ripping up of old griefs, and 
the venturing again upon the infandum dolorem of years, 
in which the stars of this lower heaven were one by one 
going out? I could not, in cool blood, nor except upon the 
imperious call of duty, attempt what I have set myself to 
do. It is both to head and heart an extreme trial, thus to 
analyze what has so long gone by, and to bring out the 
results of that examination. I have done various bold 
things in my life; this is the boldest; and, were I not sure, 
I should after all succeed in my object, it would be mad- 
ness to set about it. 


How deep the feeling is here in spite of its restraint! But as 
you read between the lines you come to understand why 
Newman wasted away to a shadow as he wrote this book, 
and why its pages were often wet with tears. 

Many and striking are the parallels between Newman 
and St. Augustine. Both were churchmen; both reached that 
goal only after years of doubt and anguish. Both devoted 
their supreme gifts of heart and intellect to the cause of re- 
ligion; both were in the forefront of the defensive struggles 
waged by the Church against the hostile forces of their day. 
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For, while Augustine attacked Manichzans and Donatists, in 
whom he beheld the most potent foes of Christianity, New- 
man had ever in his thoughts the menace of what he termed 
“liberalism,” and against it devoted most of his literary labors. 

Both Augustine and Newman were prolific writers in the 
field of controversy; both were masters of pulpit eloquence; 
both were outstanding figures among the ecclesiastical leaders 
of their day; both, in consequence, drew the fire of enemies 
who were eager to destroy their influence. 

As men, both were marked by an unfailing human sym- 
pathy which made them the confidants of more than one per- 
plexed soul, and their letters are full of persuasive calls to 
saintliness and of answers to spiritual difficulties. Both were 
extremely sensitive and suffered at the hands of those who, 
from jealousy or inability to understand them, misjudged their 
motives and denounced their acts. Both, though dwelling on 
intellectual heights, kept close to the hearts and aspirations 
of the people. Both were capable of almost feminine tender- 
ness, and Augustine’s love of Nebridius has its counterpart in 
Newman’s love of St. John. Both had a magnetism which 
could convert enemies into friends and friends into disciples. 

The peace of Cassiciacum was dear to St. Augustine, as 
that of Litthkemore was dear to Newman, and the presence of 
loving friends was as the balm of Gilead to their craving for 
affection. But Cassiciacum, like Littlemore, beheld a yearn- 
ing of spirit for a more perfect comprehension of truth and 
a higher life that was to come. They were but milestones on 
the journey to the heights. Augustine’s Tagaste was New- 
man’s Edgbaston, with sacred joys abiding there, once those 
two great souls had found a peace unknown before. The 
“pitfalls of intellectualism” never menaced Newman except 
for a single hour at Oxford; while Augustine, with all his keen 
intellect, gained in his renunciation the simplicity of a child. 
Each stands out as the embodiment of a supreme and uncon- 
quered faith, never doubting, abiding always. 

To few men as to Augustine and Newman have the un- 
seen realities ever been so tremendously real. Though all the 
world might be but the shadow of a dream, there remained 
to each, himself and his Creator, and the very stir of the air 
about them was, as Newman so beautifully said, “the waving 
of their robes whose faces see God in heaven.” 
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Augustine could not know Newman, but Newman could, 
and did, know Augustine, not merely through his studies of 
the Fathers, but, best of all, through the divination of a per- 
fect sympathy. In his early thirties, Newman had pictured 
Augustine as he was in those hectic years that preceded his 
conversion, and he read aright his “fierce fevers of the mind” 
and his pitiful cry for light. And when the vision of peace 
dawned at last for Augustine, Newman took leave of him in 
words that have a strange sound as of prophecy, as if a 
glance into his own heart had given him thus early a pre- 
monition of the desolating uncertainty that was to come, and 
of the completeness of the final renunciation. “He had 
‘counted the cost,’ and he acted like a man whose slowness to 
begin a course was a pledge of zeal when he had once 


begun it.” 


And of the three great autobiographies, what? St. Augus- 
tine’s is a lyric; Newman’s, an elegy; Rousseau’s, a tragic- 
comedy. 





OUR LADY OF OXFORD. 
BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


HERE, "mid the beauty of an elder day, 
Upon an antique, crumbling arch on high, 
Gazing with sweet, sad eyes on passerby, 
Our Lady and her Child in vigil pray 
That once again shall come beneath their sway 
This fair old town of Oxford, whose tall spires 
Now fingers seem in noonday’s flashing fires, 
Carven of God to point the Heavenward way. 
Not only here, within this narrow street, 
Is Mary and her Infant throned and crowned, 
But in gray courtyards, bright with sun and sweet 
With flowers and velvet sward, shall they be found, 
Waiting to hear, in God’s appointed time, 
All Oxford praise their names, while Mass bells chime! 








PAUL DEROULEDE THE PATRIOT. 


BY WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY. 


E momentous events of the World War have 

m4 until recently tended to obscure in France the 

career of Paul Dérouléde, one of those who con- 

| tributed most to prepare his country for the con- 

=I flict. Not that Dérouléde’s death in January, 

1914, sence unnoticed. Millions of his countrymen mourned 

him as a patriot to be ranked with Bayard, Jean Bart and Ney. 

Captured during the Franco-Prussian War, but escaping from 

prison, he burned with a passion for the recovery of Alsace 

and Lorraine, and, as founder and promoter of the League 

of Patriots, he strove incessantly to keep alive the sacred flame 

until the “day of glory” should dawn. Alas! that the pane- 

gyrist of Joan of Arc—loyal churchman and nationalist— 

should not have lived to see his hopes realized! But the 
fame is secure. 

Paul Dérouléde, son of a magistrate, was born at Paris 
in 1846. His mother was a sister of Emile Augier, the dra- 
matist, and a granddaughter of Pigault-Lebrun. He attended 
the Collége of Vanves, the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, the Lycée 
Bonaparte, and finally the Lycée de Versailles, proving an 
excellent but erratic pupil, and evincing a strong inclination 
toward poetry. Yet, like so many others of literary taste, he 
was sent by his parents to the Law School. Though bored by 
the law, he delighted in oratory, and never lost an occasion 
on festival days in the Latin Quarter to declaim in praise of 
liberty. Consumed by a desire to travel, he went to Egypt to 
witness the opening of the Suez Canal, and, returning, visited 
Italy, Austria, Germany, and Holland, setting down his im- 
pressions in graphic style. 

Having completed his law course, Dérouléde gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of letters until the opening of the War of 
1870. Thus far he had been an internationalist, looking for- 
ward to an era of universal peace and brotherhood. But no 
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cosmopolitanism—not even that of Renan and the “intel- 
lectuals”—could keep his conscience easy. Through Victor 
Duruy, he procured a commission in the Mobile Guards of 
the Seine, although at the moment no one foresaw that the 
Guards would be called to the frontier. Popular confidence 
was not shaken until on the heels of news of the victory of 
Reischoffen followed sinister tidings. Thereupon, Dérouléde, 
turned by defeat into an ardent patriot, hurried to Metz. 
Rejected here, he enlisted as a private of Zouaves at Chaldéns. 
A few days later, his mother brought to the same battalion 
her younger son, André. 

“Major,” she said to the commanding officer, “I bring you 
my second son, who has wished to join his older brother. 
My only regret is that I have not a third to offer you to help 
drive the invader from France.” 

In an engagement shortly afterward, André fell at Paul’s 
side, begging the brother not to abandon him as the Zouaves 
retreated. Thus both were overtaken by the enemy. Al- 
though André recovered, Paul was separated from him, being 
sent as prisoner to Breslau. Here he was treated humanely, 
and even began an interlude of romance with his jail keeper’s 
daughter, a girl of Polish descent and French sympathies. 
Yet, upon learning of the disaster at Sedan, and Bazaine’s 
treason at Metz, Dérouléde resolved to return to France. 
Lacking money, unable to speak German, and knowing that 
recapture would mean certain death, he outwitted the police, 
reached Prague, and from there made his way home through 
Italy. 

Reporting at Tours, Dérouléde was assigned as sergeant 
to Colonel Lane’s regiment of Zouaves, operating near Dijon. 
On January 15th, when the regiment, in a brilliant engage- 
ment, took Montbéliard, the poet won a second lieutenancy 
and the Cross of the Legion of Honor. A few days later, on 
the retreat of Lane’s men into Switzerland, the officers were 
allowed to return to France. Scarcely had Dérouléde been 
repatriated when an armistice was signed, and during his first 
visit to relatives in Paris, the National Assembly ratified a 
preliminary treaty with Germany. This was followed by the 
famous protest from the deputies of Alsace and Lorraine—an 
act which stirred Dérouléde to the depths. Accordingly, on 
March 1, 1871, he announced his resolution of remaining a 
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soldier. So long as half a million Frenchmen were involun- 
tarily deprived of the joys of citizenship, he declared, he 
would deprive himself of the joys of the fireside. 

At the outbreak of the Commune, Paul and his younger 
brother sided with the forces of order. Near the end of the 
revolt, this brother, while snatching a red flag from a barri- 
cade, had his arm shattered. Paul, whose foot was crushed 
by an unmanageable horse, was so far incapacitated that, on 
the representation of friends, he resigned his commission in 
1874, rather than be retired. Seven years later, he sought to 
reénlist that he might accompany his brother, André, an 
artillery lieutenant, to Tunis; but Gambetta discouraged him, 
explaining that he would be more useful at home. Dérouléde, 
yielding, wrote a stirring farewell to the troops, and there- 
after it was with his pen that he fought the good fight. 

Already, indeed, Dérouléde had acquired some fame as a 
writer. In 1869, the Comédie-Francaise had produced his 
Juan Strenner, a play treating an episode in the life of Rubens. 
After 1870 patriotic themes engaged him. His Chants du 
Soldat are hymns of faith and hope dedicated to his parents, 
as to “those who have taught me to love my country.” The 
guiding thought of these poems was the exaltation of cour- 
age and patriotism. Says Camille Ducray, in his admirable 
biography of Dérouléde: “Many of these will remain im- 
mortal.” 

The French Academy crowned the work, which already 
has seen more than a hundred and fifty editions. As Théo- 
dore de Banville remarked: “It is redolent of battles and 
powder, and from the moment that you have opened the 
volume it intoxicates you by its perfume of youthful bravado 
and manly daring.” The poet wrote from inspiration, and 
was less concerned to polish his verses than to stir the martial 
feelings. Indeed, the cadence of these poems is that of a 
warlike march, heroism set to music. One poem, composed 
in eulogy of Corneille, was long cherished by Coquelin for 
stage recitation. 

In 1875 appeared Dérouléde’s Nouveaux Chants du 
Soldat. This volume, equally lyrical and sincere, was like its 
predecessor crowned by the Academy. In 1881 followed 
Marches et Sonneries, ardent lyrics dedicated to Alsace and 
Lorraine, breathing the spirit of glad self-sacrifice. 
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Seven years later, in Refrains Militaires, the patriot added 
to his verse other gems, one being a Testament, embodying 
his fondest aspirations. 

Militant as was Dérouléde, he was also devoted to rustic 
life, and, when out of patience with politics, he would retire 
to his ancestral manor in the Charente. It was there that he 
composed Les Chants du Paysan (1894), a volume for which 
the French Academy awarded him the Jean Reynaud prize, 
given only once in five years. He published, also, novels and 
biographical studies. Especially noteworthy was his biog- 
raphy of Turenne—La Tour d'Auvergne. 

More important, however, are Dérouléde’s dramas. To 
be sure, he seemed to regard plot as only a pretext for enabling 
his personages to express their sentiments in noble words. 
He conceived that the theatre should educate by offering 
sound and sober lessons. Chief among his plays are L’Hetman 
(1877), La Modbite (1880), Messire du Guesclin (1895), and 
La Mort de Hoche (1897)—all of patriotic significance. 

The production of L’Hetman was eagerly awaited, since 
the public knew that it treated in disguise a national question. 
Love of country and the readiness of men to sacrifice them- 
selves for the national life was his subject. The period chosen 
is 1645, when the Ukraine (here representing Alsace) is suffer- 
ing from the tyrannic oppression of Poland (here represent- 
ing Germany). Gherasz, formerly hetman or leader of the 
Ukrainian Cossacks, his daughter, Mikla, and her fiancé, 
Stenko, are virtual captives at the Polish Court. Uprisings 
of the Ukrainians have but increased their sufferings, yet the 
patriots again revolt and beg the aged hetman to lead them. 
Gherasz declines, thinking further sacrifices vain until his 
country is prepared for war. Stenko, on the other hand, joins 
the insurgents, yet learning that his fiancée is held as hostage, 
returns, having placed personal happiness above patriotism. 
Angered by this selfishness, the stern old hetman now re- 
sponds to the call of duty, and the revolt succeeds, after 
the machinations of the Ukrainian renegade, Rogoviane 
(perhaps Marshal Bazaine) have miscarried, and Mikla has 
escaped. Here the war between the Cossacks and the Poles 
is only a pretext; Dérouléde has in mind a conflict nearer 
home. 

The piece, performed seventy times at the Odéon, was 
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praised by the people and by the press. If it was not uni- 
formly excellent, it displayed none the less marked talent, 
and among its verses were many breathing the spirit of the 
great Corneille. 

Like L’Hetman, La Modbite is a satire in disguise. It com- 
bats the foes of religion and the Church. Dérouléde, as a re- 
publican and a Christian, would show that faith knows no 
conflict with liberty, and that public morals are inadequate 
unless based upon divine law. Strangely enough, the play 
incurred the hostility of Jules Ferry, Minister of Public In- 
struction, who, after the first rehearsals at the Comédie- 
Francaise, forbade its presentation. Although Ferry was 
known as an implacable enemy of the Church, this narrow- 
mindedness aroused deep indignation. His action was the 
more hypocritical since he had but recently invited dramatists 
to write political plays, “in order to give to France the moral 
grandeur proper in a democracy. To that end,” he said, “let 
us allow in politics all the liberty compatible with the mainte- 
nance of public peace, and let us keep our severity for licen- 
tious situations and immoral pieces.” It had not occurred to 
Ferry that a dramatist might, in denouncing immorality, 
attack its sources—his own atheism and hostility to the 
Church. Dérouléde, having withdrawn his play, published it 
with a preface accusing the minister of fomenting religious 
discord. “Yes, this poor minister has thrown France into a 
turmoil, and, thanks to him, slight misunderstandings have so 
nearly become dissensions; he has such mastery of the art of 
inflaming religious passion in a skeptical age, that a play in 
which God is spoken of with respect, licence with disgust and 
liberty with love, such a play is regarded as so close to satire 
as to be dangerous.” Performed later at the home of Madame 
Juliette Adam, La Modbite delighted the audience. 

Misaél, son of the High Priest of Israel, during an expedi- 
tion against the Moabites, has fallen in love with Kozby, 
voluptuous and unprincipled. She would proclaim war on 
the God of Israel and exalt only man and his instincts; but 
Misaél’s mother rebukes her for a doctrine so subversive of 
God, family and country. Even Hélias, a radical, realizes 
that civilization must be achieved gradually. “Faith,” he de- 
clares, “is an essential. It is that which distinguishes the 
shepherd from his flock, man from beast.” 
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Retain for God a priest, that man may God retain; 
A people without God is doomed and lives in vain. 


The forebodings of Hélias are justified when Misaél, sinking 
deeper into degradation, plans to assassinate his father. For- 
tunately, his plot is divulged and it is the would-be parricide 
and not his father who meets death at the temple. 

After administering this rebuke to those striving to sap 
the religious convictions of his countrymen, Dérouléde, in his 
next play, drew from the life of the national hero, Bertrand 
du Gueslin (1320-1380), salutary lessons for his contempor- 
aries. Here he stresses duty, obedience, self-effacement and 
the subordination of personal interests to the national weal, 
and shows that the curse of Du Guesclin’s time lay in the 
fact that too many desired to rule, and too few were willing 
to obey. The application of such criticism to the France of 
1895, with its individualism, anarchy and opposition to 
authority, was patent. 

Messire du Guesclin is set in the period following the de- 
feat of the French by the English at the battle of Poitiers 
(1356), when Jean le Bon was taken prisoner. The action 
depicts the revolt of the bourgeoisie, led by Etienne Marcel; 
the flight of the Dauphin, who was afterwards known as 
Charles le Sage; and the devotion of the Breton, Du Guesclin, 
to the French cause (Brittany being at the time independent) 
—services which proved decisive in rescuing France from 
anarchy and foreign domination. True, this play is a biog- 
raphy of the popular hero rather than a drama in the strict 
sense; but, as a spectacle dans un fauteuil, it is both informing 
and entertaining. If the verses are not always rich and flow- 
ing, the patriotic fervor that animates them is genuine and 
contagious. The protagonist thinks only of the destiny of his 
country. To expel the foreigner is the need of the moment. 
But to accomplish this and prevent a recurrence of the evil, 
the citizens must abandon their desire for self-assertion. Says 
the poet: “You who would elevate France, learn to abase 
yourselves.” 

Dérouléde’s plays, although not always successful on the 
stage, are worthy of respect. They contain not only fine 
ideas, but strong scenes, even if these be poorly connected. 
This lack of cohesive force is apparent in his last drama, La 
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Mort de Hoche, little more than a loose biography of the 
Revolutionary general. Here, as in Messire du Guesclin, the 
dramatist denounces by implication the Third Republic. 
Thus, in Act V., General Ney says: “The government does not 
govern; it is governed. The deputies might do all, but they 
spoil everything. There are many judges, but there is no 
justice; there are many functionaries, but there is no admin- 
istration; there are many taxes, but no resources.” Similarly, 
Hoche, in comparing the Republic of the Directory (1797) 
with that of the Convention (1793), declares the rule of the 
Terror to be less dangerous than that of the Marsh. “To eor- 
rupt the blood is worse than to shed it!” he exclaims. “Like 
Decius, I cast myself living and fully armed into the gulf in 
the hope that I may save the nation.” 

These sentiments explain why Dérouléde favored the 
Boulangist party. Like millions of his countrymen, he be- 
lieved that General Boulanger would establish a government 
of authority. Even earlier, during the short-lived Gambetta 
Ministry, Dérouléde had been appointed, with Félix Faure 
and others, upon an educational commission intended to de- 
velop among pupils physical fitness and a spirit of patriotism. 
But Gambetta was soon succeeded by Jules Ferry, with whom 
Dérouléde could not agree. After a heated dispute with the 
new Premier, he resigned, declaring: “Your conception is not 
mine; it would please you to make a nation without the mili- 
tary spirit, as you have already endeavored to make a nation 
without God.” 

Yet, the results of Dérouléde’s connection with this edu- 
cational commission were beneficial. From it, he derived the 
idea of organizing a patriotic society to aid in recovering the 
lost provinces. In 1882, he succeeded in founding the League 
of Patriots, which within a few years grew to three hundred 
thousand members. On the first page of its list, he inscribed 
its motto: “Who lives? France! In spite of everything!” 
This was the motto of his own life. The grand old man, 
whether in Parliament or traveling over the country to spread 
his propaganda, wrought indefatigably by his pen and his 
voice for the cause. Despairing of seeing his hopes realized 
under a Masonic régime of parliamentary wrangling, he at- 
tempted a coup d’état in 1899, and as a result was banished 
for six years. 
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In 1905, Dérouléde returned to Paris. What an enthu- 
siastic reception was his! A delirious crowd met him at the 
station, and transformed his slow passage to the house of his 
brother into a triumphal march. Affectionately assisted by 
his secretary, Marcel Habert, Dérouléde again plunged into 
his work. The present writer, who in May, 1909, heard him 
deliver a stirring address in eulogy of Joan of Arc, observed 
that, though failing, he was still full of fire. Each year until 
his death, he led a procession to the statue of Strassburg in 
the Place de la Concorde, and addressed patriotic gatherings 
at Buzenvat and Champigny, near Paris, in commemoration 
of military engagements during the siege. It was at Cham- 
pigny that, ignoring the entreaties of his physician, Dérouléde 
delivered his last speech, in December, 1913. His friends 
bore him, exhausted, to the Riviera, but before departing from 
Paris, he visited Notre Dame, and, a faithful Catholic, as he 
had been a faithful soldier and patriot, he received the Blessed 
Sacrament, although his weakness would not permit his hear- 
ing Mass to the end. He died at Nice, January 30, 1914. 

A patriot to the core, upright and noble, Dérouléde rose 
superior to discouragements and injustice. He strove not for 
gold, but for glory. When defeated, he forgot his disappoint- 
ment in resuming the brave fight. Gallic in his bravado and 
volatile spirits, he was Latin in his love of authority. Though 
asserting his devotion to the Republic, he wished to see it 
function under the rule of a chief powerful enough to protect 
it against itself. Says Camille Ducray: “This man was a 
force compounded of self-reliance and faith in God. In him 
the youth of France may find at the most critical moments 
inspiration for long years to come. France will never forget 
him. His name belongs to history.” 











OF SOME AMERICANS. 


BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


@LL modern novelists, whatever their nationality, 
have a filiation to Cervantes, though his parent- 
/ hood may be marked by little or no trace of 


i Don Quixote. Indeed, the unlikeness is, in cer- 
tain instances, remarkable. Smolett was a diligent student of 
Cervantes and translated him, yet the only resemblance be- 
tween him and his master must be sought in the grossness and 
cruelty of the practical jokes practised, for wit, on Don 
Quixote and, say, Commodore Trunnion. 

Dickens and Thackeray were child-students of Don 
Quixote in those first years of conscious impression whose 
stamp is so enduring. No writer could be more remote from 
Cervantes than Thackeray: it would be hard to find anything 
in Dickens in the least like Cervantes beyond the fact that the 
latter’s great work was a roman a thése, and that several of 
Dickens’ works were novels with a purpose. 

When we come to the great fictionists of America we 
find, as it is natural to find, that they are still further remote 
from the first great modern novelist. What signs of descent 
from Cervantes can we trace in Washington Irving, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Edgar Allen Poe, William Dean Howells, Bret 
Harte, Henry James or George Cable? 

Between themselves, however, they do show signs of rela- 
tionship. All are stylists, though in some of them the effort 
to be so is more apparent and the result less successful. 

In Washington Irving there is not a great deal beyond the 
style: and the style is only excellent here and there. In the 
papers grouped together under the heading of Old Christmas 
this writer attains to absolute charm, which is rarely attained 
by any writer, by Mrs. Gaskell, for instance, in any one of her 
many books, by George Eliot only perfectly attained in Silas 
Marner. In Old Christmas Irving’s style is at its best because 
it is carried by what he has to say: where, as happens in 
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several parts of the Sketch Book, the style has itself to carry 
the little or nothing he has to say, it entirely fails, and is 
unsuccessful and tedious. The reader, being given little else 
to attend to, is forced to admire it, and becomes irritated by 
its failure, by its perfunctory quest of epithets, for instance, 
and by the flatness and indistinction of the epithets them- 
selves. 

Of the seven American writers in the inexhaustive group 
given above, Bret Harte is the least conscious stylist: because, 
I think, he has most to say. His style is, all the same, fine, 
and (what matters most) always related to his matter. The 
subtlety of its excellence is perhaps best perceived by the 
consideration of the company in which it often has to move. 
Much of the great writer’s work, almost certainly his most 
splendid work, deals with very rough humanity, as rough in 
speech as in conduct; consider how unflinching is his report 
of their talk and of themselves, and note how in it the author’s 
own English never stoops, slouches or limps. That English 
has unfailing clarity, definition and verve, and the singular 
merit of complete apparent unconsciousness, as if it arrived 
without the writer’s effort or summons. 

He, less than any of the others in the group, shows rela- 
tionship to the rest: though born at Albany he is much less 
related to them than George Cable, from far Louisiana: 
Howells, from Ohio, is typically New England as a writer. 

Cable seems, hardly more than Bret Harie, to have reached 
after style, but he attains it, though in a different manner. 
His manner is akin to Hawthorne’s, and it is almost impossible 
to avoid falling into the obvious nickname for him, of the 
Hawthorne of the South. 

With Bret Harte he has nothing in common except a gift 
of appreciation that amounts to affection. Their themes 
were too immeasurably distant for similarity. One wrote of 
pioneers, mostly of Saxon antecedents: prepotent, lawless, of 
exuberant vitality and youth and masculinity. The other of 
a people fading, listless, almost consciously dying, of Latin 
tradition, Latin refinement, whose refinement was an heir- 
loom, almost a relic: or of their slaves, over whom the only 
light of refinement that had fallen was itself the wistful 
shadow of Latin culture. I have said that Cable’s literary 
manner has a likeness to Hawthorne’s: but his treatment is 
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diametrically opposite. The Louisianian has a soft and gentle 
tenderness for the people whose story he tells musingly: he 
loves them. Does Hawthorne love his New Englanders, whose 
legend he relates broodingly? He is attracted irresistibly by 
their darkest tales, and (what is worse) by their darkest 
traits: he is not concerned to put forward what may have 
been lovable and human in them, but studiously unearths 
what in them revolts by its harshness; if he does not seek 
to show them hateful, he is singularly unhappy in his results. 
His atmosphere is not merely sad, as that of Cable often is, 
but sombre, airless, cellar-like, chill, and at times lingeringly 
noisome. No one could question his descent from those who 
believed in witches, and had a morbid relish in pondering 
them. 

No reader can fail to be conscious that his veins were 
filled with the blood of those whose preoccupation was con- 
stantly more with the devil than with God. The great Enemy 
was their theme far more persistently than the great Friend. 
Hence, the chronic gloom of their air, a gloom reflected (if 


darkness can be reflected) throughout the pages of Hawthorne. 
That he was not, in his own person, a man of gloom we are 
warmly assured by those who knew him well. None the less 
was he obsessed by a black spirit, in his walk as a man of 
letters. 


I am far from accusing him of loving the Puritans, whose 
character he dwells upon with slow, insistent deliberation. 
He loved them, probably, no more than he loved Salem, but 
he was the son of them and of Salem, and both loomed large 
in his ever-recurrent consciousness. He must be forever wit- 
nessing the paternity of both. 

That Hawthorne was a great writer no man of letters 
could deny or doubt. The Scarlet Letter is a great book: yet 
a humble admirer of great writers and of great books, neither 
able to abstain, nor desirous to abstain, from admiring that 
book’s power and subtlety, may confess frankly that he hates 
and deplores it. 

The graphic excellence is high. Its character drawing is, 
in the main, of eminent distinction: though not all the char- 
acters carry, what is the one indispensable quality in char- 
acter-drawing, conviction. Little Pearl fails to convince. 
Her mother’s husband is, what Hawthorne makes him, a real 
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devil: but whether he is a real man, or such a man could 
really be, is a different question altogether. Hawthorne calls 
up every power he has, strains every nerve of his genius, to 
make Roger Chillingworth a devil as complete as Satan him- 
self, and in succeeding achieves failure, because the man is 
not a man atall. If a great writer chooses to depict a human 
being as inhuman, and does what he attempts successfully, he 
fails in this wise—what is given as an epic of earth becomes 
a phantasm of hell. Chillingworth’s spiritual home was hell, 
and on earth he is merely a monster, more monstrous than the 
most outrageous ghost. Contrast him with Heathcliff in 
Wuthering Heights, and see how vastly the moorland girl, 
without experimental knowledge of her kind, has the advan- 
tage of the practised man of letters, who had lived among 
men all his days. 

The two other protagonists of the tragedy are on a far 
higher level. Some of the merely incidental portraits are 
wonderful—the outline sketch of Mrs. Hibbins, the governor’s 
sister, for one: though it is seized clutchingly by the author 
to indulge his greedy appetite for witch-folk and witch-char- 
acter. No wonder the seventeenth century Salemites felt that 
dark attraction for the theme, if in their nineteenth century 
descendant the force of that attraction shows itself so little 
attenuated, so absorbing still. 

That brings us to the main ground of our detestation of 
one of the most striking works in English-written fiction. Its 
theme is not really Hester Prynne, but the devil himself. It 
is a meditation on him, his power and his greatness. If it 
were written by a devil-worshipper it might be called devout 
to servility. If the author were a medicine-man of some devil- 
worshipping cult, it could not be more morbidly pathological. 

A great sin has been committed: not the greatest con- 
ceivable, but one in its nature and its circumstances of terrible 
blackness. That sin is the lingering, unvarying theme of the 
book. Its savor is kept forever in the mind of the writer, 
and in the mouth of the reader. In that alone is a morbidity 
that it would be hard to rescue from unwholesomeness, and 
can only be rescued in one way, not used by the author. 

A great sin in its commission involves the complexity of 
the agents and of their diabolic tempter: but Someone Else is 
concerned, God Whom the sin has outraged. Now the whole 
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of the Scarlet Letter is a meditation upon the sin of Dimmes- 
dale and Hester Prynne, and upon the devil, their accomplice 
and instigator, with the younger devil, whom their sin creates. 
God is ignored. 

That, in three words, makes not only the failure, but the 
awfulness of the book. The sin was not against Satan, but 
against God. He was infinitely more concerned in it than 
Satan, a mere fallen angel. Yet He is left outside the story, 
as He should not have been if the book were to have been on 
the Fall of the Angels. 

According to Catholic as to Puritan theology, God is the 
Punisher of sin. But He is more, the Pardoner of sin. The 
devil in the Scarlet Letter is made the only apparent avenger 
of the sin, and no God is there to stoop down and pardon, 
and save. Cervantes, the Castilian, could no more have 
written the Scarlet Letter than Hawthorne, the devil-med- 
itating writer of Salem, could have written Don Quizote. 

The Scarlet Letter is ruthlessly cruel. It is a merciless 
picture of fallible mankind between the millstone of its own 
weakness and the nether-millstone of Satanic omnipotence. 
Out of that libelous picture spring blasphemies and atheisms, 
whether drawn by this or any other great writer of sombre 
genius and perverse power. Omnipotence is divine, and 
never has been, nor could be, diabolic. 

Had this great writer ever read the story of what hap- 
pened in the court of the Temple to another woman whose 
sin was the same as Hester Prynne’s: when the devil’s work 
was over, and Jesus Christ’s appeared? Ah, for a grain of 
that dust, wherein Christ made His only writing, in the hard 
searching eyes of this writer of an unhealthy, and so false, 
genius! Is any weak human creature likely to be strengthened 
by his fearful book? Must not such a one feel that both sin- 
ners in it are punished over much? And must not such an 
inevitable feeling tend to condone in his or her judgment the 
later (and monstrously incredible) second fall? In the very 
case of Chillingworth himself, is not he or she likely to feel a 
perverted, maudlin, mawkish compassion of the same sort 
as might be claimed “for the puir de’il” himself? a compas- 
sion, by the way, that the author has been careful not to sug- 
gest for the outraged husband when the outrage was fresh 
and keen upon him. 
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The German folk-picture of Satan is that of a stupid and 
blundering malignant. Untrue as that picture is of a fallen 
archangel, with intellect perverted but not gone, it is in essen- 
tial truth, higher than that picture which presents him with 
powers commensurate with those of God, at all events with 
powers against which man is helpless and hopeless, in an 
eternal and necessary minority. Man against devil would 
indeed be an unequal combat: but there is no such combat. 
It is man plus God versus devil, and there can be no doubt 
of where, in that recollection of the fact, the strength must lie. 

There are two ways in which Satan works, and always 
has worked, against the weak or presumptuous spirit of man: 
by deluding it into the ignorance of believing that he himself 
is a name for an obsolete idea, a thing never actually existent, 
or by terrifying it into the sombre acceptance of his being in 
practical verity more potent than God, the real Omnipotence. 
To measure the comparative evil of these two falsities is un- 
fruitful. But, it would seem, at all events, that the latter is 
the more disastrous of the two. It is not, apparently, the 
more prevalent of the two among moderns. It was a dis- 
tinctive, if unacknowledged, element in Puritanism. In Pur- 
itanism the Enemy of mankind received a gross and unholy 
flattery: it is hard to perceive what the Puritans thought the 
Incarnation had done for mankind, how in it the head of the 
serpent had been crushed: how far they really conceived that 
the Crucifixion was the devil’s triumph, instead of being his 
predestined and decisive defeat. 

At the head of this article I spoke of the literary descent 
of all our modern novelists from Cervantes. He was, while 
treating of figments of his exuberant fancy, a Castilian gentle- 
man bred in the sanities of the Catholic faith, behind all lies 
the cheerful horizon of the Catholic realities: in a thousand 
obiter dicta one reads that Cervantes believed, not trembling, 
but soundly happy. Might not the works of Hawthorne have 
been precisely what they are if there had been no Incarnation? 
Over them does not lie “the light that never was on sea or 
land,” but there broods the darkness that can be invoked from 
below even the earth and its inhabitants, by a man of dis- 
torted fancy and misled genius who chooses to direct all his 
prying downward. 

Though one of the protagonists is a Christian minister, 
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the book is un-Christian: its religion is, if it is anything, 
Judaic. Behind that Judaic cloud the Divine Light is utterly 
obscured: the Divine Mercy is ignored and the warmth and 
healing of Divine Goodness. Kindness, humanism are not 
suffered to bear the part they would have borne. 

Hawthorne wrote other books. They have the same 
literary quality, in each in its degree the same sort of 
literary power. In general, they are darkened by something 
of the same atmosphere, the presence of which is their bane, 
though its absence might deprive them of their force, and 
certainly would rob them of their character. For it is a lurid 
air, heavy, sulphurous: stifling respiration, inimical to life 
and health. 

They present a series of pictures admirable in intensity, 
remarkable and impossible to confuse with the pictures of any 
other artist. Their brooding quietude is not dull, though it is 
so intense that, even where there is action, there seems to be 
none: and each sketch hardly appears to be a tale, but rather 
to be a picture only, without motion, and indeed mostly 
without color, a picture black and gray. Hawthorne is no- 
where more skillful than in The House of the Seven Gables, 
and nowhere is his power more morbidly shown. Mosses from 
an Old Manse and Tanglewood Tales may have slightly less of 
his genius, and may have proportionately less morbidity. 
Nothing that he wrote could have been written by a common 
writer: he is always, in all his work, a craftsman of the 
highest class: and all his work has the same unbaptized qual- 
ity and spirit. 

To The Scarlet Letter is prefixed a lengthy sketch, longer 
than some of his stories, called The Custom House. It brought 
upon him, we are told in its reprint, an angry storm of pro- 
test. But it is as well worth reading as anything he wrote, 
and is more satisfactory reading than much that he wrote. 
The character-pictures are excellent, and (what his pictures 
are not very commonly) highly entertaining and humorsome. 
They are not drawn with a sparing pen; in some cases, notably 
one, they are pretty merciless, and that they aroused resent- 
ment is not surprising, though Hawthorne himself puts on a 
childlike air of surprise at the resentment he reports: but 
they are human and real, and afford a strong hint of what the 
author could have done, had he chosen to be a novelist of 
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ordinary life and discarded his mania for the abnormal, the 
monstrous, the subterranean. 

Hawthorne was over fifty years George Cable’s senior: 
Twicetold Tales was published seven years before the South- 
ern writer’s birth, Mosses from an Old Manse before Cable 
was two years old, The Scarlet Letter before he was six, The 
House of the Seven Gables before he was seven. Without 
knowing any of the intimate details of Cable’s life, I feel 
perfectly safe in assuming that he had read the New Eng- 
lander’s work before he started his own: and more than that, 
it strongly influenced him, directing his aim at a style, and 
(in a far distant area) suggesting a choice of subjects—I do 
not mean of themes. 

His style, however, became simpler than Hawthorne’s, less 
labored, less self-conscious. As for his subjects, he sought 
them, as the New Englander found his, near at hand. His 
Creoles have as much genuine likeness to each other, and as 
much specific difference, or variety, among themselves as 
Hawthorne’s New Englanders. He is more thoroughly con- 
cerned with themselves than with their actions, though he 
reports enough of their action for his purpose and their illus- 
tration. He is as much inclined to réverie as Hawthorne him- 
self, but though he muses as much over his people, he broods 
less. He is oftener pathetic and seldomer gloomy. Indeed, 
Hawthorne is a singular illustration of the wide difference 
between gloom and pathos. Perhaps, no great writer is so 
often gloomy, or so rarely pathetic. In spite of the oppres- 
sive melancholy of The Scarlet Letter and The House of the 
Seven Gables, they are marvelously devoid of pathos. Cable, 
while choosing subjects of characteristic quietness, with little 
and silent action, never fails to make them interesting. This, 
an ordinary reader, not much attracted by psychology or 
analysis, cannot always say of Hawthorne’s tales: they have, 
by such readers, to be studied with purpose and persistence. 
Cable can be read with ease and without effort by any reader, 
though his characterization is not at all inferior in subtlety, 
<ertainly equal in delicacy and depth, to that of the more 
illustrious writer: perhaps because the Southern author has a 
grace of spontaneity in his presentation of character denied to 
the other. 

To me the Louisianian seems more graceful altogether, as 
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he is more tender and more touching. The indefinable charm 
that he throws, like a raiment that forms a part rather than an 
ornament of themselves, about his women is to seek in Haw- 
thorne. Hester Prynne is more virile than Arthur Dimmes- 
dale, and she is the most elaborate study of a woman Haw- 
thorne has attempted. 

Cable has also a tender grace of compassionateness, which 
forms indeed almost the atmosphere of his whole scenery, 
and may be a part or an efflorescence of that gift of femininity 
bestowed on some of the greatest writers and denied to many, 
which Shakespeare never fails of, which Thackeray never 
gained, which Browning showed miraculously in Pompilia. 
Its expression is never the floridity which Byron complained 
of in Washington Irving to George Bancroft, while commend- 
ing his style all the same. 

It was, indeed, the floridity of Irving’s style that was its 
bane: if he had burned half his descriptions, the remainder 
would be more welcome, and if in that remainder he had 
discarded sixty per cent. of the lines and eighty per cent. of 
the epithets, it would have been nearer securing the admir- 
ation he was trudging after. Like Cable, he was a reverist, 
and he was at his best when calling up reveries of vanished 
days and half-forgotten people. Byron, a very sane and in- 
stinctive critic, pitched at once upon the Knickerbocker 
Papers for warm and frank eulogy. 

To Edgar Allen Poe from Cable and Hawthorne may seem 
a far cry: and he is in truth different enough from either. 
They were intrinsically American. Anyone reading him for 
the first time must be struck by the impression that his inspir- 
ation was French, as French as the inspiration of what is best 
in the newer street architecture of New York. Yet he had 
never read, and could never have read that which in French 
literature seems most akin to him. He was dead seven and 
twenty years before L’Affaire Lerouge was written. Gaboriau 
could not have inspired him, though he may well have in- 
spired Gaboriau. 

Whether Poe had read Balzac in French, I do not know, 
but I am certain he had read him. Nevertheless, Poe was 
original, and his own master. However clearly we recognize 
that and insist upon it, it remains true that his literary affin- 
ities are Latin, not North American or English. Especially, 
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though only partly, is this illustrated in his characterization, 
which is always more akin in method and treatment to the 
French than the American fashion, or the British. He de- 
scribes character from without, not, like Hawthorne, from 
within. His characterization is objective. With all the Amer- 
ican psychological novelists it is subjective. It is, however, 
also true that Poe is not entirely without relation to Haw- 
thorne. Though a New Englander, and by birth quite a near 
neighbor of Hawthorne, there is nothing of the great New 
Englander’s spirit in Poe. He goes far from New England 
for his themes. The old Puritans obsess him not at all. Yet, 
after all, he has Hawthorne’s leaning to gloom of subject, he 
turns almost instinctively, certainly impulsively, to the dark, 
mysterious, clouded, abnormal. He is never willingly cheer- 
ful, never humorous. He tosses disdainfully aside the happy: 
wholesome lightness can only, he assumes, be tedious and dull. 
He loves to handle the criminal, and handle it with a mastery 
that is swifter than Hawthorne’s, less gloating and studious, 
but not much, if at all, less comprehensive and exact. He is, 
however, less absorbed by the criminal than Hawthorne; it is 
the crime he considers rather than the criminal, and is more 
concerned with how it was done than with how it affected the 
criminal who did it. This is only to repeat that Poe handles 
his argument objectively and Hawthorne subjectively. 

As a man, Hawthorne was wholesome and vigorous. Poor 
Poe was far from that. Yet as a writer Poe was less un- 
wholesome and more vigorous than Hawthorne: he was more 
virile, and attained his results by a stronger method, with less 
delay and labor. His lines and contours are bolder, his figures 
require less description by the author, explaining themselves 
more straightforwardly. They are, of course, often of a 
coarser fibre than Hawthorne’s, but by no means invariably 
so. Above all, they are vital, not dream figures of spectral 
gesture wading at us out of chill mists. 

Poe’s own figure belongs to the tragedy of letters. His 
misfortunes cannot be laid at any door but his own. His life- 
long enemy was himself. He had to bear the pangs of utter 
penury; he had to endure the terrible anguish of his wife’s 
death, after ten years of marriage, though she was only 
twenty-four when he lost her: but it cannot be said that he 
was broken by calamity; he broke himself. His story is poig- 
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nantly wretched. Only the very sternly pitiless can abstain 
from pitying him. His nature was tainted, but it was not evil. 
He was not wicked. He died, still quite a young man, a prey 
to deepest remorse: yet many have passed to their judgment 
with far less sorrow for far more faults. He was chaste in his 
own life, as he was clean in his written word. 

Vilified unfairly after his death, he was not friendless 
during life, but he was one of those, not rare, unfortunates 
whom friendship can hardly serve effectually. His life, sad 
as it was, was not loveless. He was loved loyally and tenderly 
in his home, and by those who knew him best and must have 
known his faults best. Though he could not rely upon him- 
self any more than his friends could rely upon him, upon his 
sobriety or his effort, yet he could work hard and well for a 
year together, he could be sober, industrious, patient during 
periods, till the reckless collapse of effort, patience, sobriety 
came. Fortunately his judgment rests neither with biog- 
raphers nor critics. 

His genius is not open to attack. It was much greater 
than himself, though not extremely unlike himself—the best 
part of himself. He had ideality, too; he had a singular gift 
of ratiocination and the rare faculty of clothing it with absorb- 
ing interest. He was a capable critic. In American poetry 
he must take a very high place. ; 

But his greatest work, and his most expressive, is to be 
found in his tales. In them he is wild, eccentric, but the eccen- 
tricity and wildness are genuine and real, it is never posed or 
assumed with self-conscious effort. It is not labored, but 
splendidly spontaneous and natural. His wildest tales, there- 
fore, interest unfailingly because they appear true. The 
reader supposes they are true, not worked up from some 
nucleus of fancy. The eccentricity has never the insult of 
affectation. When he is fantastic, he is not impertinent. He 
is often macabre: but not often morbid. Though he descend 
for his theme into the very charnel-house, I do not find that 
one rises from the reading of him with odors of mortality in 
one’s nostrils, the taste of corruption in one’s mouth. At any 
rate, the mortality he treats of is that of the body; he does not 
lingeringly ponder the death of the soul. 

He is as great a master of atmosphere as Hawthorne, and 
sometimes renders it with greater mastery than Hawthorne, 
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who is not, even in The House of the Seven Gables, with all its 
elaboration, so successful in this sort as Poe is in the much 
briefer, hastier Fall of the House of Usher. The aim, of 
course, is not the same in the two stories: one is to induce an 
impression of spiritual horror, the other to excite an almost 
physical dread. 

Poe can be physically ghoulish. Hawthorne was ghoulish 
in the ethical order. Neither success can be ranked among 
the most wholesome of achievements, but the unwholesome- 
ness of Poe’s seems to me less stagnant, malarious, than Haw- 
thorne’s. Both authors leaned, one in the natural (or the 
preternaturnal) order, the other in the spiritual, to the mon- 
strous, the ghastly, the abnormal. Poe cared to surprise, and 
could do it when he meant to do it. Hawthorne prefers to 
neglect that element of interest, and has the more arduous 
ambition of sustaining suspense without it. 

Henry James and William Dean Howells were born as far 
asunder as New York and Martin’s Ferry in Ohio: but they 
belong to the same school in literature—how far intentionally 
cannot profitably be surmised. Howells was the elder man by 
half a dozen years, and had published Their Wedding Jour- 
ney, A Chance Acquaintance and a Foregone Conclusion 
before the younger produced The American. But it is not 
suggested that the senior’s work had any effect whatever on 
the junior. As to copying, no one can imagine Henry James 
ever copying any writer but himself, which he did with fervor 
and fidelity to the end. 

Whether Howells regarded James as his literary superior 
I cannot tell: many other people undoubtedly did, and do so 
decide their relative positions in the Table of Precedency in 
letters. But I am not so sure of the infallibility of that pro- 
nouncement. Henry James was the more meticulous crafts- 
man, but his work tends to the undesirable climax of contain- 
ing hardly anything but craftsmanship. The most perfect 
ébéniste must have wood to work on, and if he insists on dis- 
carding all but the tiniest chips, he ends by producing only 
amazing little boxes. They may astound by the perfection 
of their form and of their polish, one realizes with deep 
respect the pains and skill that have gone to their completion: 
but they don’t hold much. 

Howells wrote with care and a certain trim neatness, 
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often delightfully, never boisterously, funny and entertaining; 
he was far, very far, from being a sloven, or being hasty, in 
his work: but he has a story to get on with, and liked to get 
on with it; so do his readers, for his story is commonly worth 
reading if not quite always worth writing, and it interests. 

To change the metaphor—the majority of us do not care 
so much for the mechanism of a watch as to look at its face 
and ascertain promptly what time of day it is. Mr. James was 
a little too much of a watchmaker, and cared too much to bid 
us consider his minute skill in fashioning its insides. Your 
desire to be told what o’clock it is, he thought impertinent 
and trivial. 

Neither of these authors is consistently equal to himself. 
Perhaps Mr. James is at his best when at his biggest, when his 
book is biggest: and Mr. Howells at his best when his work 
is least protracted. I think both lost in interest what they 
gained in experience. But Mr. Howells did not attain, with the 
loss of freshness, that portentous, immaculate perfection that 
Mr. James did attain. 

For aught, I can surmise, it may seem to the genuine de- 
votee of Henry James flat heresy to admire The American of 
1878 more than The Ambassador of 1903, but I confess to that 
heresy if it be one. And for me Washington Square has a 
charm that its author never attained again. The Portrait of 
a Lady, belonging to the same year, is more attractive than 
The Bostonians of five years later, or What Marie Knew of 
sixteen years later. So is Daisy Miller, of 1878, attractive, 
though in it James had certainly not entered upon his rich 
inheritance of fineness of manner. Like Jane Austen, he 
chose to be a miniaturist, but he never attained her subtle, 
spontaneous mastery of the elected medium. He fell short 
of charm, which the miniature demands and whose absence 
cannot be excused in it. Nor was it literary tact to treat in 
miniature style some of the themes he selected. He shrank 
from strength or depth of situation: as scrupulously, though 
less naturally and instinctively, as Jane Austen shrank from 
tragedy or pathos. That restraint in her we feel to be wisdom 
and a sense of fitness. The male writer’s abstention looks 
more like timidity, and even contraction of purview. Tragedy 
would be out of place in Jane Austen’s dramatis persone, 
pathos out of drawing. But there was room, even occasion, 
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for them among some of Henry James’ people. He is, like 
the Veneering’s butler, an Analytical Chemist, and a me- 
ticulous workman at his profession. 

Howells, but much less obviously, because much less la- 
boriously, was also an analyst. His fingers and pen do not 
smell of the analytical laboratory and, using a somewhat 
broader method, he seems to have more vigor than James. 

Though Jane Austen discards the use of any violence of 
event, and relies entirely on the presentation of character in 
absolutely normal situations, she is too confident of power to 
be verbose. A character is present to our realization in a 
phrase or two: it takes Mr. James’ reams of insistence to con- 
vince us of many of his characters. Words were Miss Austen’s 
delighted servants, and came at her briefest call to do her 
work instantaneously: words were Mr. James’ rather tyran- 
nical masters, keeping him a good deal on the stretch and 
taking a good deal out of him—though it was a labor of love. 
Not one line of Miss Austen’s could be removed without in- 
jury to the page, nor one word out of any line without loss. 
Many lines could be excised out of many of Mr. James’ stories, 
without the least injury to the whole. His profusion is less 
generous than extravagant. In very few instances does he 
even wish to be powerful. In the Aspern Papers he does 
wish it, and who can say he fails? But, if he is there power- 
ful, is he not also unpleasant? 

In. that short book he conveys, with a success rarely 
achieved by him, a special and peculiar atmosphere. And 
that atmosphere is both local and moral. The interaction of 
the local and the moral is given with real mastery. It is 
grim and boding: it chills and horrifies. It is ruthless and 
repulsive. It is everything the writer intended. Here he 
rises to genuine power, whereas, in general, he arrives at only 
portentous skill: but the power is so successfully unpleasant 
that one cannot regret that the writer achieves it so seldom. 
On the whole, one questions if he were so much a great author 
as a first-rate man of letters. 

I am not aware that anyone has called Howells a great 
author: as a man of letters he cannot be ranked on anything 
like the same level as Henry James. But ‘ts an author he had 
advantages over James. He had more humor, and his humor 
was more easy and unstrained. To the general reader he is 
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easier reading (a thing that always counts in fiction). His 
portraiture is much less labored. He can be acute with less 
trouble. He can be epigrammatic with less obvious intention. 
In analysis, to which he betook himself when there was no 
imperative call to that function of the novelist, he was less 
toilsome than James, but often more tedious. His portraits 
are often striking, often amusing: but, with all his analysis, 
he did not always catch with genuine sympathy what greater 
artists would have seen in his sitters. If he makes us think of 
Henry James, he does not make us think of George Eliot, nor 
of the authoress of the perfect Cranford. But who would not 
be sorry if the Aroostook had foundered before Mr. Howells 
had been able to draw the picture of The Lady, who was her 
passenger? Who so narrow as not to be interested in the 
rise of Silas Lapham, in whose portrait just that quality of 
sympathy is a-wanting of which, a moment ago, we spoke? 

A Chance Acquaintance, A Foregone Conclusion, Their 
Wedding Journey, A Counterfeit Presentment—who that cares 
to read real books, would not care to read these? Their truth 
and sanity, their cheerfulness and wholesomeness, their hu- 
manity, their absence of pose or bookishness, their pleasant- 
ness, their ease of movement, their wit and fun, how much all 
these qualities in them attract, retain and please the reader! 
The Undiscovered Country has a darker, perhaps a deeper 
atmosphere. It is, to use a pompous, rather creaky, reviewer’s 
expression, a human document by no means insignificant or 
unimportant: it is interesting; but it departs from some of the 
characteristics that please in the smaller books first cited. 
Grimness of scene does not suit the author’s genius so well, 
nor murkiness of atmosphere. It is, we feel en route, an ex- 
cursion with a purpose, and the author (like some of the 
greatest) has more than he can manage in the attempt to 
handle a roman a4 thése. A Modern Instance is hardly so good 
as its name: it may be said that this author’s book-titles are 
singularly happy. 

It is highly tantalizing to the writer of this brief consider- 
ation of some American authors to be compelled by the limits 
of space, to do so little more than cite their names. Of one 
of them, Bret Harte, he will not write till he can do so at less 
haste, and less meagrely. 








DEMOCRACY. 
BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


STRAIGHT to our souls the solemn splendor speeds— 
An arrow quivering with a fervent light, 
A perfumed jasmine-flower, gold and white— 
(I hear a murmur as of praying reeds, 
I see His lilies where the faint soul feeds— 
The rose of love, the burning sword of might!) 
O Beauty ever shining in our sight— 
That holds the balm and solace of our needs. 


The Mass! the Song, the one eternal Song— 
That Solomon, the Poet, longed to sing, 
It bears us like a boundless, surging sea, 
With Love, our pilot, steadily along, 
Unto His heart!—here kneel the clown, the king, 
Each close to God, each equal, and each free! 


Il. 


Slowly he passed, the last priest in the line, 
With stately steps, a figure from the brush 
Of Philip of Champagne—there fell a hush 
Before the organ spoke in a divine 
Recessional—his lace of point so fine 
That a slight grasp might all its beauty crush 
Stirred at the thrilling of the organ-thrush; 
And came this thought: “There walks of Pride the Sign!” 


The day declines; against the dusky wall 
Stands the confessional; the tinted light abates, 
Outside, a rumbling car, the creak of wheels, 

A childish song, the seeking mother’s call; 

Inside, in patience, the proud prelate waits 
To shrive the negro boy, who, praying, kneels. 


A DOCTOR OF SALAMANCA. 


NE day in early March of this year, the historic 

old University of Salamanca was the scene of a 

} remarkable and unique ceremony. A woman 

} was made a Doctor of Salamanca, and, stranger 

a! still, a woman dead these three hundred years! 

All the pomp and grandeur of an University function en- 

hanced the brilliancy of the occasion. The Reverend Doctors 

of the Faculty, the titled grandees of the Court of Madrid, 

representing the King and the royal family, the municipal- 

ities of Avila and of Salamanca, the highest ecclesiastical 

dignitaries of the Church in Spain, all gathered within its 

venerable walls that day. The world-famed University, which 

dates from the twelfth century, was about to grant its most 

coveted degree of Doctor of Theology and confer the symbolic 

Cap and Hood and Ring upon Spain’s greatest daughter, 
Teresa de Ahumada, the glorious St. Teresa of Jesus. 

It is a stately pile, the old University, with a wonderfully 
carved facade, through whose portals all that is best and 
noblest in the intellectual life of Spain has passed since St. 
Ferdinand, King of Leon, by Letters Patent, April 6, 1243, took 
the professors, students and their property under his royal 
protection and became its real founder. Then began for it a 
time of unrivaled prosperity, which for centuries, as Deniflé 
says, made the University “the glory of Spain.” Salamanca 
was under the control of the bishop, and even as late as 1830 
the academic titles were conferred in the name of the Pope 
and King both. Pope Martin V., in the fifteenth century, 
numbered it among the four greatest universities of the world. 
In the following century, its courses of theology drew all eyes 
upon it: it was its “Siglo de oro.” In the seventeenth century 
it was the home of the “Salmanticenses”—those famous Car- 
melite theologians—whose monumental work St. Alphonsus 
quotes approvingly, and which has ever been esteemed at 
Rome as a standard work on Thomistic Scholasticism. 
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And now in the tercentenary year of the canonization of 
St. Teresa of Jesus, the famous old University, eager to add 
one ray to the glory which envelopes the dazzling figure of 
“La Santa,” arranged this unparalleled honor to her memory. 
It has often been said that St. Teresa weuld long ago have 
been proclaimed a Doctor of the Church, but her sex forbids. 
The Church has indeed esteemed and accepted her as a 
teacher—a teacher of prayer and of mystical theology—and 
in the Liturgy prays God “that we may be nourished by the 
food of her heavenly doctrine.” “God Almighty so filled her 
with the spirit of understanding, that she not only bequeathed 
to the Church the example of her good works, but she be- 
dewed it with the heavenly wisdom of her treatises on mystical 
theology” (Bull of Canonization). “Whoever wishes to lead a 
life of holiness,” wrote Pius X. of immortal memory, “let him 
but study these, and he will have need of no others. For in 
them this renowned mistress of piety points out a safe path 
of Christian life from its inception up to the consummation 
and perfection of virtue; she sets down accurately the ways 
best suited for correcting vicious habits, quelling boisterous 
passions, and effacing the defilements of sin; and she puts 
before the reader every enticement to virtue. And, in ex- 
plaining all these matters, she at once shows her admirable 
knowledge of things divine, and gives proof of her intimate 
acquaintance with the nature of the human soul, its recesses, 
its inner workings” (Apostolic Letter of Pius X. to the Order 
of Discalced Carmelites, March 7, 1914). 

The “Golden Age” of Salamanca has departed; today it is 
a little town of perhaps twenty-five thousand inhabitants. Its 
two Cathedrals, the Basilica of San Vincente and the church 
and monastery of the Dominicans may be seen from afar. 
The old Roman bridge of twenty-six arches still spans the 
Tormés as it did in St. Teresa’s day, for the Saint once trod 
the streets of Salamanca, and her spirit is ever living in the 
Monastery of her Reform, which she herself founded in the 
shadow of the great University whose proudest boast she 
now is. 

The story of the foundation of the Carmel of Salamanca 
has been told by St. Teresa in the nineteenth chapter of the 
Book of Foundations, but “es cosa sabrosa,’* as she so 


1 Letter to F. Gragian, October 31, 1576. 
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naively says, it is so absorbingly interesting that it bears re- 
telling. 

It was in the year 1570. Teresa was fifty-five years old, 
and had been occupied with the divinely-imposed task of the 
Reform of Carmel since 1562. She was resting at Toledo 
after the establishment of two houses at Pastrana, one for the 
friars and one for the nuns, when a letter from Father Mar- 
tin Gutierrez, the Rector of the Jesuit College at Salamanca, 
reached her with an urgent request to come to that city. The 
poverty of the place had hitherto deterred the Saint from 
seeking to establish a house dependent for subsistence on 
alms; the townspeople chiefly supported themselves by fur- 
nishing board and lodging for the students (about ten thou- 
sand of them), who were most frequently in arrears with their 
payments. 

However, trusting in God, “Who never abandons, nor ever 
will abandon anyone who serves Him,”* and moved by the 
weighty reasons adduced by Father Gutierrez, the Saint easily 
obtained the permission of the bishop, Don Pedro Gongalez 
de Mendoza, and set about renting a house to receive the 
nuns. It is not difficult to imagine that St. Teresa found 
peculiar satisfaction in the thought of this monastery, near 
the great University where her daughters might have the spir- 
itual direction of Spain’s first theologians, a matter of primary 
importance in her eyes. Piety without knowledge may lead 
to delusions, and from puerile devotions she wished her nuns 
to be free, “de devociones a bobas, nos libre, Dios!” * 

A good-sized house was secured and the Saint set out very 
quietly with one companion, Mary of the Blessed Sacrament, 
to take possession. The house was inhabited by students, and 
it was extremely troublesome to persuade them to vacate it 
at once, as no reason was assigned for this summary ejection; 
the utmost secrecy was observed by the Saint on such occa- 
sions, until the nuns had safely taken possession of the new 
Carmel. However, her friends exerted themselves so success- 
fully that towards dusk on the eve of All Saints, 1570, the 
house, “in a very unseemly state,” was left empty for the two 
nuns. There was no slight work to be done to make it ready 
for Mass next morning, even though Father Gutierrez sent two 
of the Fathers to assist in preparing the chapel, for the students 


2 Foundations, ch. xviii., edited by John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
8 Life, ch. xiii., 24, edited by John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
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“had little regard for cleanliness.” On November Ist the 
Rector, Father Gutierrez, said the first Mass—a precious mem- 
ory through the years, for less than three years (1573) later, 
he was to shed his blood for the Faith at the hands of the 
French Huguenots. More nuns were sent for from Medina 
that same day, but the Saint and her companion spent All 
Souls’ night alone in the vast and deserted old house. Sister 
Mary was very timid, and could not get the students out of her 
thoughts, fearing lest some of them might still be hiding in 
the many rambling garrets. All the church bells of Sala- 
manca tolling for the dead did not add to the cheerfulness of 
the situation. “We shut ourselves up in a room wherein the 
straw was placed, that being the first thing I provided for the 
founding of the house, for with the straw we could not fail 
to have a bed. That night we slept on it, covered with two 
blankets that had been lent to us. When my companion 
saw herself shut up in the room she seemed somewhat at her 
ease about the students, though she did nothing but look about 
her, first on this side, and then on the other . . . I asked her 
why she was looking about, seeing that nobody could pos- 
sibly come in. She replied: ‘Mother, I am thinking, if I were 
to die now, what you would do all alone.’ I thought it would 
be a very disagreeable thing if it happened. It made me dwell 
on it for a moment, and even to be afraid, for, though I am 
not afraid of dead bodies, they always cause a certain faint- 
ness of the heart even when I am not alone. And, as the bells 
were tolling—it was as I have said the eve of All Souls—the 
devil took advantage of that to make us waste our thoughts 
upon trifles....I answered her: ‘Sister, when that shall 
happen I will consider what I shall do; now let me go to 
sleep.” * A typical Teresian answer! 

One of the much dreaded students later became Bishop 
of Barbastro, Juan Moriz, and his “Supplica” for St. Teresa’s 
canonization has come down to us: it is addressed to Paul V., 
and is dated 1611: “It is with special joy that I have received 
the Briefs of Your Holiness for the canonization of the vener- 
able virgin, Teresa of Jesus. It is now forty years, since a 
student at Salamanca, I left the house I occupied for this 
blessed Mother, who had come to found a monastery of her 
religious. From that time I have had for her the greatest 


4 By the Jesuit Fathers. 58 Foundations, ch. xix., 5. 
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devotion, both because of her heroic virtues and for the 
striking miracles that God has granted, and still grants every 
day, through her intercession.” ° 

With the arrival of Mother Anne of the Incarnation, and 
Sister Mary of Christ from Medina, Hieronyma of Jesus from 
Vallodolid, Anne of Jesus and Juana of Jesus from Avila, and 
Mary of St. Francis from Toledo, the monastery of St. Joseph 
of Salamanca was provided with a community after the 
Seraphic Mother’s own heart, but the house proved very un- 
healthy, damp and excessively cold. Before a remedy for 
this evil could be sought, obedience called St. Teresa to the 
foundation of Alba de Tormés in January, 1571. Returning 
almost immediately to her distressed Sisters at Salamanca, 
she was obliged to stop on her way at the Castle of the Count 
of Monterey, the Countess having secured the permission of 
the Provincial to have her in her house. During her brief 
stay at the Castle, two miracles are recorded of the Saint: one 
was in favor of the little daughter of her hosts, whose life was 
despaired of. The Saint prayed for the child, and, in vision, 
St. Dominic and St. Catherine appeared to her, assuring her 
that her prayer was answered, and that the child would 
recover. The “miraculée” lived to become the mother of the 
celebrated Olivaréz. 

Scarcely had she regained her beloved cloister when a 
longer separation from her Sisters awaited the obedient Saint. 
Her Superiors recalled her as Prioress of the Incarnation at 
Avila, and once more she was forced to leave the nuns in their 
misery. “In none of the monasteries of the Primitive Rule, 
which Our Lord has hitherto founded, have the nuns had so 
much to suffer,” ’ is her own statement of the affairs at Sala- 
manca. Indeed, seeing the troubles they had to bear, the 
Apostolic Visitor, Fray Pedro Hernandez, had compassion on 
them, and in 1573 sent the Saint back to them. They were 
negotiating for another house, and her presence was urgently 
required. 

The Saint, in company with a nun of the Incarnation, 
Julian of Avila, her devoted and self-constituted chaplain, 
and several others, set out once more for Salamanca. The 
journey was by night to escape the intolerable heat of the 
August sun, and the manuscript accounts tell us how the 


6 Ane Teresiano, vol. v., May 6th. ? Foundations, ch. xix., 10. 
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angels lighted the dangerous stretches of road for the privi- 
leged spouse of the Lord of the angels. During her absence, 
St. Teresa had received that most exalted of supernatural 
favors—the mystical espousals*—but her marvelous interior 
life, which lifted her into another world, where she walked 
alone with her Lord, did not prevent her from being the most 
charming traveling companion imaginable! As the talented 
daughter of John Boyle O’Reilly writes: “She was not in the 
least a withered ascetic, but a well-bred Castilian lady of 
winning manner and pleasing appearance, who, in courtesy, 
dignity and simplicity, embodied in herself the best of Castile. 
Her robust virility of mind, her complete absence of self-con- 
sciousness, help us to understand the love she roused among 
her nuns, and the respect she gained from the foremost men of 
her time.”* No one could be sad in Teresa’s company, “God 
deliver me from frowning souls—Dios me libre de santos en- 
capotados,” she exclaims."° 

On reaching Salamanca, Teresa visited the proposed 
house, and, finding it quite suitable, quickly concluded the 
bargain. There were many changes to be made, and a chapel 
to be built, and, hasten the work as she could, it was the end 
of September before the transfer was effected. There is an 
anecdote told in connection with the alterations, which makes 
hard reading for our modern zealous prohibitionists! The 
master carpenter, in charge of the building, Pedro Hernandez, 
deposed for the Saint’s beatification. He had twenty or 
twenty-two workmen employed, he relates, when one day 
the Saint came to a window nearby and bade him give his 
men something to drink. He answered her that wine was too 
expensive, costing a real and a half a pint (a real was worth 
about thirty-four maravedis), and that he had many work- 
men. However, he sent for enough to give two maravedis 
worth to each man, and took the precaution of increasing his 
scanty supply with an addition of water. He poured out the 
portion for each, and had but three or four more to serve, 
when, glancing in his jug, he perceived that it was as full as 
when he commenced. At this moment, the Saint returned to 
the window to inquire if he had done as she desired. “Yes, 
Mother,” he replied, “but I think it has happened as at the 


8 Relations, ch. iii., 20. 9 Heroic Spain, p. 184. 
10 Unpublished MS. of Anne of St. Bartholomew. 
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wedding-feast of Cana, and the water has been changed to 
wine!” “Hush,” said the Saint, “it is God Who has done 
this.” “It is easy to see that He has good helpers,” returned 
the carpenters, and calling to his men he exclaimed: “Drink, 
brothers, your fill, for this is a wine of benediction!” He re- 
filled the glasses, and the wine was not exhausted." 

On the twenty-eighth of September, the Carmelites moved 
into their new quarters in a downpour of rain, which revealed 
to them that the roof of the chapel was unfinished, for the 
sanctuary was quickly flooded. All the notables of Sala- 
manca had been invited for the ceremony to take place the 
next morning, and it was impossible to prepare an altar in the 
inundation. Venerable Anne of Jesus, in her juridical depo- 
sition for her blessed Mother’s beatification, relates what oc- 
curred: “Eight o’clock struck, and our holy Mother was still 
looking at the roof of the chapel, through which the rain was 
penetrating. I came to her with two other nuns, and said to 
her very firmly: “You know, Reverend Mother, how much there 
is to be done before tomorrow; you really might beg of God to 
stop the rain, so as to give us time to arrange the altars.’ 
‘Then if it is so necessary, you should pray hard,’ she said, a 
little annoyed by the confidence I had so openly expressed in 
her prayers. I left her, and had hardly returned to a neigh- 
boring courtyard when I looked out and saw a cloudless sky, 
looking as if it had never rained. I went straight back, 
and said to her in the presence of the same witnesses: “Your 
Reverence might really have asked for this fine weather a 
little sooner!’ This time the Saint went away laughing, with- 
out saying a word.” 

With the installation of the community in the new con- 
vent, we might well take leave of the Carmel of Salamanca, 
but its memories of its great “Fundadora” are too tempting. 
In the spiritual Relations addressed to her confessors, there 
is one to Father Gutierrez which gives an account of the graces 
she received at Salamanca, chief among them being the won- 
derful favor granted her one Palm Sunday, when the Host 
liquefied in her mouth, and it was her Lord’s will that the 
Blood shed in such suffering should ravish her with Its exces- 
sive sweetness.* But the last days of that Holy Week were 
passed in indescribable anguish, in that mystical pain of “the 


11 Inform. of Salamanca. 12 Relations, ch. iv., 5. 
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absence of God,” in a loneliness and solitude so profound that, 
with the Psalmist, she could exclaim: “Vigilavi, et factus sum 
sicut passer solitarius in tecto.”** Even Easter brought her no 
consolation, but, hiding the agony of her soul longing for its 
Beloved, she went to recreation with her daughters. As was 
her custom on great feasts, she asked one of the Sisters to 
sing. Isabelle of Jesus, a novice, sang so sweetly of the suf- 
fering of living without God, that Teresa was rapt out of 
herself. The little hymn is well known in Spain: 


Véanos mis ojos, 
Dulce Jests bueno; 
Véanos mis ojos, 
Y muérame luego.** 


At the refrain— 


Only to see Thee, O Beauty divine! 
For this I would gladly die— 


the effect was such that, as previously, the Saint had known 
ecstasies of joy, so now her soul was thrown into a trance 
through the excessive pain. The nuns bore her to her cell, 
and on coming to herself the following day, the hymn, known 
as her “gloso,” broke forth from the depths of her love- 
wounded soul, with its piercing refrain: “I die because I 
cannot die!” 

Fénélon says that the accounts given by St. Teresa are 
“not a story, but a picture,” ** and if this be so, the nuns she 
trained may well be its frame. The Prioress at Salamanca 
was Mother Anne of the Incarnation, Anne de Tapia, a cousin 
of the Saint, who was accustomed to say to her: “God reward 
you, my daughter, for training such excellent religious for 
me;” for from Salamanca many foundresses were drawn, and 
its mission seemed to be the propagation of the Reform. Ven- 
erable Anne of Jesus, whom the holy Mother called “her joy 
and her crown,” and whom St. John of the Cross, her con- 
fessor, compared to a seraph, carried it thence into France 
in 1604, and into the Low Countries in 1607; while another 
religious of Salamanca, Mother Hieronyma of the Holy Spirit, 





13 Psalm ci. 8. 14 Al Pié del Altar, D. Miguel Mir. 


15 Sermon for Feast of St. Teresa. 
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went into Italy and founded a Reformed Carmel at Genoa in 
1590. 

The house first occupied by the great Reformatrix (Oc- 
tober 31, 1570), known today as the “Casa de Santa Teresa,” 
is now the property of the Marquis of Castellac. A community 
of Servants of St. Joseph, consecrated to the education of 
young girls, has possession of it, and they have transformed 
the cell of St. Teresa into an oratory, while over the porte- 
cochére may be seen the window of the large hall, in which 
the Saint and her companion spent that night of terror caused 
by the students of the University which, on March 4, 1922, pro- 
claimed her Doctor “honoris causa.” 


16 Reforma de los Descalzos, vol. iii., book ix., c. 2. Historia Generalis, by the 
Congregation of St. Eliz, vol. 1., book i., c. 32. 





THE SISTER OF MERCY. 
BY LAURA SIMMONS. 


MINE are the broken ones of earth; the poor, the crucified— 
Grant me unstinted love, oh, Christ, lest one should be denied! 


Behold my alabaster box—my ointment rare and sweet— 
My gifts of price wherewith I kneel before Thy holy Feet! 


My eager feet—they may not tread the shores of Galilee, 
But make them swift in bitter need—tireless in serving Thee! 


And when, perchance, with weary limbs and spirit faint I stand— 
Help me to bear my cross alone, Thou of the piercéd Hand! 


To see Thee face to face! sometimes my heart cries out in vain; 
And yet, oh, soul of mine, rejoice! be comforted again! 


Have I not known in vigils sad beside some anguished bed 
The mystic, lovely Radiance of that sorrowing, thorn-crowned 
Head? 













THE COMEDY OF EVOLUTION. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


< R. ALFRED WATTERSON McCANN has recently 
ae A distinctl -to-the-minute book in 
given us a distinctly up 

DY its digest and collation of works treating of evo- 

y At lution. He has provided for the reading public a 

== treasure house of quotations. Even a cursory 

perusal of the book leaves no doubt that its author has read 

through the literature of evolution thoroughly, and knows it 

as probably very few professed evolutionists do, except pos- 

sibly teachers of biology, whose business it is to be constantly 
occupied with it. 

The inevitable conclusion, after reading the book, is that 
the whole theory of evolution, as it exists in the available 
literature issued by scientists, is a sad jumble of contradic- 
tions, of serious disagreements over even essential elements, 
while the history of the theory is a succession of definite 
statements, made in the name of science, followed by just as 
definite withdrawals of assertions, also in the name of science, 
though some of these withdrawals were again withdrawn later, 
or seriously modified. Nothing sure seems to be left, except 
that the scientists want to hear, as a rule, no mention of 
creation or of a Creator. 

This is the more amusing because all the suggested factors 
of evolution have been rejected, one after another, and the 
theory is left very much in the air. Natural Selection, actually 
selecting, has not been observed, though we have waited pa- 
tiently and worked assiduously for two generations to find it. 
Sexual Selection is long in the discard. The inheritance of 
acquired characters has been proved a myth, yet the chasm 
between species remains just as unbridged as ever. In spite 
of all this, a few biologists, but with them a great many peo- 
ple who know little of biology, insist that they can explain 
the origin of living beings, though just how they are to do so 
remains as much of a mystery as ever. What is still more 


1God or Gorilla: How the Monkey Theory of Evolution Exposes its Own 
Methods, Refutes Its Own Principles, Denies Its Own Inferences, Disproves Its Own 
Case. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $3.00. 
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interesting is that apparently these good people do not realize 
that their adhesion to Darwinism is now merely a belief, 
and not at all a scientific conviction. They have simply 
handed in their acceptance of what, as Professor Morgan of 
Columbia declared some years since, has now become the 
dogma of Darwinian evolution, which they seem to feel that no 
scientist can refuse to believe in, under pain of major ex- 
communication by his scientific friends. 

Let us suppose a young historian with a sense of humor 
should set himself the task—say about 1960, in the second 
rising generation from now, just after the centenary of the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species—of finding out not 
merely the events, but the course of thought that preceded the 
Great War of 1914. By that time, I think, the discussion of 
the phases of evolution that have interested the past gener- 
ation most, will have become, to a great extent, academic. 
Men will then appreciate that, in spite of the amount of in- 
terest manifested in it, there is nothing helpful for human 
thought in the idea that living things, as we know them, just 
came of themselves, and must be accepted in that way. The 
young historian would soon discover, of course, that over and 
over again during the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
men had been quite sure that they were reaching the genuine 
factors of evolution, only to find, after a time, that they were 
as far away as ever from them. In spite of this, the next 
theory explanatory of descent that came along was accepted 
just as readily, and men, once more quite sure that now, at 
last, they had a definite base for the theory of evolution, met 
again with disappointment. 

It seems to me quite possible to get at the humor of that 
situation as the prospective historian will see it, and I wonder 
if it would not be possible to suggest some of the things that 
the imaginary iconoclast of forty years from now will prob- 
ably say. 

The first thing that will strike him because of his interest 
in finding out the possible sources of the Great War of 1914, 
will be the emphasis which was placed by the generation just 
before that war on the “Struggle for Life.” The exaggerated 
significance given to it was due to Darwin’s book. He called 
his volume The Origin of Species, but he did not discuss 
origins at all. He assumed an immense number and variety 
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of living beings in existence, and supposed also the principle 
of variation. Then he suggested that those that were un- 
suited to their environment and did not have it in them to 
make a successful struggle for life, dropped out of existence. 
The rest remained. His book should have been called by its 
secondary title, “The Preservation of Favored Races in the 
Struggle for Life.” Indeed, Darwin wanted to call it so, but his 
friends persuaded him to leave the title, The Origin of Species. 

The prominence given the struggle for life impressed 
a number of the younger biologists, and so the Dar- 
winians, who always went much farther than Darwin himself, 
proceeded to create the impression that this principle applied 
also to human beings, and that only the men who were able 
to fight it out successfully against their environment and, 
above all, against the members of their own species, would 
survive. This was the famous “survival of the fittest.” The 
principle was applied to nations as well as to individuals. 

As can be very clearly seen now from a series of volumes 
issued before the Great War, these ideas had not a little to do 
with precipitating that war. An acute struggle was consid- 
ered inevitable, as the result of biological impulses. The 
nations would just have to fight it out. During the generation 
before the war broke out, men had been applying the prin- 
ciple very largely in commercial matters. Competition was 
the life of trade, and success in competition marked the man 
who was successful as representing a class of beings whom 
nature wanted to preserve. The man who went down in com- 
petition, was regarded as unworthy of nature’s purpose to 
preserve the fittest, in her great task of making the race 
ever higher and better than before. 

These supposed followers of biology seem never to have 
realized that there is no such thing as the struggle for life 
among individuals of the same species, except under very 
special circumstances, as for instance, when there is a famine 
in the land, or a mother is looking for food for her young, 
or when males struggle over the female. Apart from these 
special conditions, what we find among the animals is mutual 
aid and helpfulness. They have instincts by which they live 
together in herds and droves and packs, or in swarms or 
flocks, because thus they are enabled to secure their food to 
better advantage and protect themselves against their enemies. 
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This principle of the supposed struggle for existence was a 
grim joke on humanity. It was presented to us as the gospel 
truth of science. A great many unthinking people took it at 
its face value. The nations of Europe went to war, per- 
suaded apparently of its fundamental biological truth. Surely, 
a future generation will hold the scientists responsible for 
this. 

Professor Cope of the University of Pennsylvania, used to 
say: “So far as that expression [the survival of the fittest] 
has any meaning, it is merely a tautology. It means that 
those who are fittest to live will live, and that, of course, is the 
assumption contained in the terms. If they are fittest to sur- 
vive, they will survive.” “What we are interested in,” he 
used to add, “is not the survival of the fittest, but the origin of 
the fittest. How did the fittest to survive originate?” Of this, 
as I have said, Darwin told us nothing, because his book has 
nothing to say about origins, but only about survivals and the 
preservation of favored races in the struggle for existence. 
He did not emphasize the personal struggle between the mem- 
bers of the species, but all the younger biologists did, until 
actually a sort of mental delusion was created that they were 
studying origins. 

A still greater joke was “Sexual Selection.” Darwin argued 
that the males, being gifted with brilliant colors or with strong 
fighting qualities, or with sleek appearance or sweet songs, 
were selected for the sake of these qualities by the females 
who, under the influence of nature, were thus looking out 
for qualities for their future progeny. It was all theory, and 
every investigation that has been made, shows that insects and 
birds are not at all affected by colors and sounds, and that, 
as a rule, the female has very little to do with the question of 
mating. But it took years of observation to upset the facile 
theory of sexual selection. It was all a case of projecting 
human feelings and reactions into animals of all kinds, and 
even into the insects. For a score of years, scientists took it 
very seriously. Even today our novelists, and not a few of 
our teachers, and a good many editors and reporters, as well 
as newspaper writers generally, slip into their writings ex- 
pressions which indicate that sexual selection is still regarded 
as a scientific reality and an important factor in biology. The 
joke is on them, but they do not know it. 
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About the time that Darwinism came of age, in the eighties 
of the last century, a practical joke was played upon the 
“struggle for life” by its step-mother, biology. Most Dar- 
winians, feeling that the master, in his anxiety to be abso- 
lutely sure, had not gone nearly far enough, were loud in 
their declarations of what “the struggle” accomplished for 
living beings. It was just a question of making themselves, 
and the living beings that could struggle, accomplish their 
purposes. The little ancestor of the horse, about the size of 
the rabbit, or probably a little smaller to begin with, wanted 
to be bigger and to run faster. He wanted so much to run 
fast that he touched the ground in his eager haste only with 
the middle toe of each foot, and did this so constantly that 
gradually the other toes began to atrophy, and eventually 
disappeared. His anxiety to get larger made him lift him- 
self up ever more and more, until, finally, he began to run on 
the toe nail of this middle toe, adding at least a part of a 
cubit to his stature, and this middle toe became a hoof. See 
how easy it is for the horse to create himself. We had a 
whole sheaf of these stories written for the edification of the 
young; to show them how anybody, who really wanted to, 
could just change his whole character and, of course, transmit 
all the changes that he thus acquired to his descendants. The 
giraffe lengthened his neck just by stretching upwards for the 
tender shoots at the top of the taller plants, and then passed 
on his gains to his young. How easy it all was! 

In the midst of this idyllic presentation of the significance 
of the struggle for existence and its wonderful results, there 
came along, very mal d propos, a marplot named Weismann. 
He made it very clear that acquired characters were not, and 
could not, in the very nature of things be transmitted. Man- 
kind had known this, but had somehow failed to apply it in 
the question of evolution. We knew that if a man lost his 
little finger early in life, his children would not be borne with 
a little finger missing. We would laugh at such an idea. 
Yet the little horse, having struggled and struggled to win 
the race that is only for the swift, modified his characteristics 
in various ways and then proceeded to transmit these char- 
acters to his offspring and among them, above all, the incen- 
tive to further change. This, too, was transmitted, until the 
squirrel-like horse original became the Arabian steed of today. 
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What is the use of looking for jokes when statements like this 
are lying around loose in what is called serious science? 

Of course, the Darwinians would say this is Lamarckian, 
and not Darwinian. That is good enough as an excuse, but it 
will not hold for those who know the loose writing indulged 
in by many who thought themselves disciples of Darwin and 
who, in schools and through popular lectures, have shaped 
people’s ideas with regard to the meaning of evolution. Asa 
matter of fact, the evolutionists generally, and above all the 
Darwinians, admitted very grudgingly the truth of Weiss- 
man’s teaching and were very slow to recognize its full sig- 
nificance. Even now, some of them haggle not a little over it, 
for if there is no transmission of the changes that take place 
in living things, how then can there ever have been any 
gradual improvement in the course of descent. Species would 
have remained just what they are, and indeed they do so 
remain as far as we have any evidence, for we have never 
been able to raise any intermediate species, and that is the 
crux of the whole matter. In 1880, when Huxley wrote on 
“The Coming of Age of Darwinism,” he declared that, until 
the gap between species could be bridged, there was no ques- 
tion of any proof for descent, and here we are, forty years 
after that, without any more proof than he had, and with 
Weissman’s non-inheritance of acquired characteristics star- 
ing us in the face. 

In every other phase of popular evolution following Dar- 
win’s publications, there came the same sort of inconsequence. 
The existence of a great many “useless organs” in the human 
body (at one time they counted as many as two hundred of 
them, the spleen among them, because it can be removed with- 
out the organism dying), was supposed to be a very definite 
proof of evolution. These were vestiges of man’s evolution 
from the animal. They had been left in his body because 
the process of evolution was not quite complete. Their pres- 
ence was hailed as one of those happy accidents that serve 
to reveal nature’s ways and her history to us. 

I wonder if there ever has been a greater joke than this 
with regard to the useless organs. Most of these so-called 
useless organs are now considered to be among the most im- 
portant in the body, so far, at least, as the physiology of man 
is concerned. Principal among them are the ductless glands, 
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the thyroid, the thymus, the suprarenals, the hyphophysis. 
These were the useless organs of a generation ago, but are 
now known to be the great guiding organs of human func- 
tions. 

Other theories had been adduced in the meantime to sup- 
port evolution. One of them was the “recapitulation theory” 
stated by Herbert Spencer: “Ontogeny Recapitulates Phylo- 
geny,” that is to say, translating it out of the Greek, the life 
of each being, in the course of its development, repeats the 
history of its descent from all other beings. What a naive 
conception it was! It supposed that all the single cells were 
the same, or so nearly alike as to be considered the same, 
though every living thing in the world begins in a single cell, 
and some develop into plants and some into lower and some 
into higher animals, and some must be comparatively simple 
in composition and some almost infinitely complex. But the 
absurdity made no difference. The principle of recapitula- 
tion was adopted by educators and especially writers on edu- 
cation as the solution of the problem of educational psy- 
chology. 

There was only one trouble, as Vernon Kellogg said, for 
the pedagogue, and that was that “the recapitulation theory is 
mostly wrong, and what is right in it is mostly so covered up 
by the wrong part that few biologists any longer have any 
confidence in discovering the right.” And he asks very per- 
tinently: “What then of our generalizing friends, the peda- 
gogues?” But that did not prevent many sociologists from 
taking up the recapitulation theory and using it as the basis 
for all sorts of developments in what they would like to call 
biological sociology. The books written in sociology twenty- 
five years ago are now largely a huge joke. They exemplify 
exactly what Josh Billings said shortly before they were writ- 
ten: “It is better not to know so many things, than to know so 
many things that ain’t so.” 

Probably the greatest joke of all, and certainly the most 
alluring in its effects on the thinking of our time, is that of the 
“Theory of Descent.” According to this, all living things are 
descended from a few forms, or perhaps a single living form. 
There is supposed to be no doubt about this in a great many 
minds. Yet we have no objective evidence for it, and a large 
amount of evidence against it. A dozen years ago, Vernon 
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Kellogg did not hesitate to say: “Speaking by and large, we 
only tell the general truth when we declare that no indubitable 
cases of species, forming or transforming, that is of descent, 
have been observed.” We have never seen one species by 
any chance ever produce another. On the contrary, we know 
very definitely that species are infertile with one another, and 
that crossing leads to sterility. There are a few possible ex- 
ceptions, but these exceptions only serve to show the law that 
one species cannot descend from another. However, that 
makes no difference. Every evolutionist is a believer in the 
“theory of descent.” Why? Well, he will tell you it must 
be so. Now, whenever a scientist says that a thing must be 
so, the expression is used only because he cannot prove that 
it is so. It must be so because the animals resemble each 
other and, therefore, they must be descended from each other. 
The distance between that major, and the conclusion from it, 
begs the whole question. 

Many ardent evolutionists seem to think that man was 
never considered an animal until Darwinism came. Appar- 
ently, they are convinced that up to that time no one had 
noted the close similarity between the skeleton of all the 
larger animals and of man, nor the wonderful resemblances 
between the various organs of the mammals and of man. 
They seem to forget that when dissection of human bodies was 
forbidden in the old pagan days, when the pagans had such 
reverence for the body that they refused to permit human 
dissection,’ animals were used for the study of anatomy. The 
organs of the pig were considered to resemble so closely those 
of man, that the anatomy of this animal was the favorite study 
of even such great physicians and scientists as Galen. 

Almost as long as the memory of man runs, certainly as 
long as there has been any serious philosophy or psychology, 
man has been defined as a rational animal. Men have always 
been perfectly sure about the animal part, but, from time to 
time, they have had their doubts about the rational part, at 
least for the majority of men. That is the present position, 
but, surely, no one can think for a moment that we owe it to 
the evolutionists. 

Darwin was one of the last men in the world who had the 


2In the Middle Ages there was abundance of dissection, and even the artists 
dissected very freely, # 
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right to teach anything with regard to the origin or descent 
of man. He confessed, with no little regret, toward the end 
of his life that he had lost his appreciation for music and art 
and poetry, and felt that he had just become a machine for 
grinding out scientific opinions. The difference between man 
and the animals, consists more in the power to appreciate 
music and art and poetry than in any other quality that man 
possesses. Raymond Lullius once suggested, in the Middle 
Ages, that he might make a logic machine, and our invention 
of calculating machines of various kinds would seem to 
demonstrate that the old Scholastic was correct in his surmise, 
but no one has ever thought for a moment that he could make 
a machine that would turn out original poetry and art and 
music. 

One of the quietly humorous points about evolution is 
the underlying assumption of all evolutionists that living 
things begin low down in the scale and evolute upwards. 
This is, of course, a contradiction of all our experiences in 
physical science. Our clocks run down, but they do not wind 
themselves up again. All our experience is with force grad- 
ually having less and less potential. The life force, however, 
according to evolutionists, acquires new energy, exhibits new 
powers and develops new resources as time goes on. As to 
how it does so, no explanation is afforded. It is just another 
one of these things that must be so. Why must it be so? 
Because evolution must be so. Why must evolution be so? 
Because we cannot think of anything else to account for things 
as they are or to explain their origin. Of course, if we cannot 
think of anything else, meaning we, the scientists, there cannot 
be anything else, for we would surely know it. 

With the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 
1859, many people were convinced that the explanation of the 
coming into existence of all the living beings had now been 
reached. Matter, through the influence of moisture and heat, 
acquired life, and then the principle of variation did the rest. 
Everything living varied from generation to generation, some 
upward and some downward, and those with the upward 
tendency, being more suited to their surroundings, were better 
fitted to exist, and remained in existence, while all the other 
things dropped out. The mystery of the universe was the 
easiest thing in the world. There was no need of creation 
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or of anything, except the ordinary forces of nature, and they 
came into existence of themselves. Under the influence of 
some such impression, some matter was dredged from the 
bottom of the ocean, and immediately was declared to be the 
intermediate step between non-living and living matter, and 
was given the learned name of bathybius, which is Greek for 
deep life (how Greek does help to cloak ignorance!), and 
after that there seemed nothing more to explain. But, alas 
for Huxley, who was the sponsor for bathybius and who, I 
believe, gave it its name, the substance turned out to be some- 
thing very different, and those who had believed in it became 
the laughing stock of the serious scientists of Europe. 

About seven hundred years ago, dear old Friar Bacon 
declared that the most important factor for advance in knowl- 
edge is the readiness to say frankly “I do not know.” When a 
man knows that he does not know, he is usually quite pre- 
pared to make investigations that will lead him to knowledge. 
On the other hand, Bacon declared that there were_four 
grounds of human ignorance, four basic reasons why men do 
not advance in knowledge. These are: “First, trust in in- 
adequate authority; second, a force of custom which leads 
men to accept without question what has been accepted before 
their time; third, the placing of confidence in the opinion of 
the inexperienced; and, fourth, the hiding of one’s own ignor- 
ance with a parade of superficial knowledge.” Professor Henry 
Morley, in the third volume of English Writers, after quoting 
Bacon’s four grounds of human ignorance, said: “No part of 
that ground has yet been cut away from beneath the feet of 
students, although six centuries ago (Morley wrote over half 
a century ago), the Oxford friar clearly pointed out its char- 
acter. We still make sheep walks of second, third and fourth 
and fiftieth-hand references to authority, still we are the slaves 
of habit; still we are found following too frequently the un- 
taught crowd; still we flinch from the righteous and wholesome 
phrase, ‘I do not know,’ and acquiesce actively in the opinion 
of others, that we know what we appear to know. Substitute 
honest research, original and independent thought, strict truth 
in the comparison of only what we really know with what is 
really known by others, and the strong redoubt of ignorance is 
fallen.” 
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BY SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Prete) ORDSWORTH exclaimed that he would “rather 
- Vy) be a pagan suckled in a creed outworn” than 
may Wey APY “4 find himself delivered over wholly to a material 
cavedp) view of existence. Man was made for God, and 
pea) if he is ignorant of the true service of his Maker 
he will run amok amongst strange superstitions like Spirit- 
ism, Theosophy, Christian Science—all, with the exception 
of the last, as old as humanity, and with the same exception, 
coming from the east to pass westward and possessing at least 
some semblance of a coherent philosophy. Since the war 
stirred up the sluggish stream of popular thought, there has 
been a recrudescence of these vagaries, and not least of As- 
trology, whose motto, if we regard its history, now briefly to 
be outlined, might well be: “Expellas furca tamen usque recur- 
ret.”* Astrology is an exception, as we shall see, to the other 
creeds just mentioned in that it has had a day when it en- 
slaved even some prominent Christians. This it was en- 
abled to do because it never was a religion, but always occu- 
pied the position of a neighboring, but differing character. 
Even in our days it has been known to appeal to so sound a 
Catholic and scholar as the late Marquis of Bute, the original 
of “Lothair,” and to so distinguished a writer as the late Dr. 
Richard Garnett, keeper of the printed books in the British 
Museum, who wrote (under a pseudonym) a book in its favor. 
The history of such a subject is worth consideration, and 
particularly that part of it which relates to the time when 
Catholic Europe was the prey of astrologers. 

Today astrology is the shadow of astronomy, just as al- 
chemy is of chemistry, but in the earlier ages, even of the 
Christian era, there was no real distinction between the two 
first. St. Isidore of Seville (of which place he became Arch- 
bishop in 594), that encyclopedia of the knowledge of his day, 
was perhaps the first to draw a distinction between the two. 
John of Salisbury, in the twelfth century, distinguished be- 


1 “You may cast it out, but it will always return.” 
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tween mathésis, the legitimate study, and mathésis, the illegit- 
imate; other Fathers attributed astronomy to good angels and 
to Abraham, and astrology to Cham. Astrology was the 
earlier study, though much true astronomy was mixed up 
with it. 

Kant said that the starry heavens and the moral law 
within, were the two things which most stirred his wonder, 
and there is little to cause surprise in the influence which the 
sight of the starry heavens on a clear night must have exerted 
on the minds of early races of mankind. To the people of 
Accad and Sumer, perhaps, and certainly to their successors, 
the Babylonians, we owe the first stages of astrology, and it 
was the Chaldeans, as the priestly caste of Babylonia, who 
carried it to western countries. To these people the firma- 
ment was a populous place, and we can see how it was peopled 
by looking at a celestial globe, an object more frequently to 
be met with fifty years ago than now. There are Perseus and 
Andromeda, Hercules, Cassiopea, and many another hero and 
heroine who had once inhabited this planet. Moreover, the 
planets themselves, whose ancient names we still preserve, 
had their intimate connections with colors, metals, and differ- 
ent parts of the human body. Thus Saturn was associated with 
gray and with lead, and looked after the right ear. Jupiter 
had white and electrum (an alloy of gold and silver thought 
to be an independent metal). Mars had red, and ruled the 
bile, the blood, and the left ear. Venus had yellow, and took 
charge of the loins and lower limbs. The sun had gold, very 
naturally, and, equally naturally, the moon had silver. But 
for what arbitrary reason is unknown, the former was inter- 
ested in man’s right eye and woman’s left, and the latter in 
man’s left and woman’s right. Finally, we must bear in mind 
the Chaldzo-Persian doctrine that the souls of men were 
brought down from celestial heights by bitter necessity to 
inhabit the bodies of men. As they descended, they traversed 
each planet and received from each some quality. This is not 
far removed from the view of Plato, though in his theory the 
rational soul which inhabited a star, after its creation by a 
Demiurge, was filled with a desire for the material universe 
and imprisoned in a body as a process of purification. 

It was not wonderful that with views like this, a belief 
should develop that the planets had an influence on the life 
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of man, and from this sprang the whole business of judicial 
astrology or the casting of horoscopes, which depended on a 
host of complicated rules, but in their essence, on the position 
of certain planets at the exact moment of a child’s birth. It 
sprang from Babylon, arising perhaps in the seventh century 
before Christ. It attained great development in Egypt, and 
less in India, and it was, says Jastrow, in the fourth century 
that it began its triumphant journey westward. It caught 
hold of other beliefs, ingrafting itself, for example, on Mithra- 
ism, that ubiquitous religion of the Empire. It was so ram- 
pant in Rome in B. C. 139, and so dangerous, that the pretor 
in that year expelled all astrologers from Italy. Cicero, in 
his De Divinatione, denounced astrology, and that in spite of 
the fact that his tutor, Posidonius, was a distinguished pro- 
fessor of the art. “Tamen usque recurret!” the people de- 
manded it; it returned, and ultimately we find Augustus its 
protector. And so it went on until Constantine, under the 
influence of Christianity, expelled all Magi and Chaldeans 
and their followers under pain of death. And so, for eight 
centuries, Christendom was free from astrology, though it 
never died out in Moslem Spain. 

Yet it was to return. Al Mansur, the mighty, though 
treacherous, caliph who built Bagdad, attracted to his capital 
many learned men, chiefly Jews, of whom some had acquired, 
from Arab sources, a deep knowledge of astrology. Thus, 
once more from the east the pseudo-science began to make its 
way westward. The Crusades and the increased contact with 
the east on the part of the west assisted, and astrology rolled 
like a rising tide over Europe, now Christian throughout. Its 
progress was remarkable, and the results similar to those ex- 
hibited in pagan Rome. For just as at the earlier period, so 
at the later, astrologers were everywhere, and everywhere of 
the first importance. Every court, including the Papal, had 
its court astrologer, without whose concurrence no important 
matter was dealt with, even the Emperor and the Pope de- 
ciding as to the day on which ambassadors should be received, 
on the advice of their astrologer. There were professors of 
astrology, as well as of the legitimate science, in the univer- 
sities. Nor were they undistinguished men, for the great 
Kepler occupied such a position in court and cast horoscopes 
with the best of them. Yet, as we learn from the De Civitate 
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Dei, St. Augustine had denounced astrology as unbefitting 
Christians, though, by a strange irony of fate, it was in his 
writings that the argument was to be found whereby it was 
eventually to effect its entrance into Christendom.. John of 
Salisbury and others, long after Augustine, shared his views 
concerning it, and even in the thirteenth century, Alexander 
of Hales denounced the casting of nativities as a superstitious 
art. Yet it is not so many years afterwards that we find 
astrology, including the casting of nativities, in full blast in 
Rome, indeed all over Christendom. 

Let us study history and ascertain the explanation of this 
apparent anomaly. With the knowledge of Aristotle, largely 
due to Arab sources, came much other Arab learning and, no 
doubt with it, astrology. Blessed Albertus Magnus and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, confronted with the task of creating a phil- 
osophy on Aristotelian lines, but agreeable to Christian prin- 
ciples, had to meet the questions of the heavenly bodies and 
their guidance, and, in connection therewith, of their influence 
on the destinies of human beings. In connection with this, two 
matters have to be borne in mind. First, that Christian phil- 
osophy, up to the time of St. Thomas, was dominated by the 
teachings of St. Augustine and that he, as everyone knows, 
was saturated with Platonism, and so held views which may 
roughly be described as those of Plato Christianized. In the 
second place, the influence of the Ptolemaic explanation of the 
universe, still, and for long afterwards, held the field. Such 
was the environment. As to the problem of the heavens and 
the motion of the planets, that matter was fully discussed by 
St. Thomas. If the heavenly bodies are animated, then their 
“souls” are to be numbered amongst the angels.’ But, in 
reply to the question as to whether the heavens are animated, 
he tells us that the Doctors of the Church hold diverse opin- 
ions, but that, whichever may be the case, the faith is in no 
way involved. As to the relation of the other bodies to the 
earth, naturally his knowledge, or rather ignorance, was that 
of his period. 

To anyone who bestows but a little thought upon the mat- 
ter, it must be obvious what the real difficulty was. If all the 


2De Angelorum Natura, op. xiv., cap. i. For this and the following quotation, 
Quodlibet, xii., art. 8, I am indebted to Wicksteed, Reactions Between Dogma and 
Philosophy. 
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doings of a man are determined by the position of the planets 
at the moment of his birth, then free-will and morality are, 
of course, eliminated. Many writers on astrology, outside the 
Church, fully admitted this, and in fact it was this which so 
much commended the practice to the highly fatalistic Oriental. 
Manilius, the poet of astrology, said: “Fata regunt orbem, certa 
stant omnia lege.”* Nor were there wanting writers within 
the Church in the heyday of medizval astrology, who went 
too far in the direction of the acceptance of determinism. It 
was, so Dr. Wedel thinks,‘ for this cause that Francesco degli 
Stabili commonly called, as by the writer just mentioned, 
Cecco d’Ascoli, was, in his seventieth year, burned at the 
stake (1327). Dr. Wedel says that “his death forms an almost 
isolated instance in the history of the Inquisition,” and cer- 
tainly neither Roger Bacon, who appears to have gone almost 
dangerously far along the same road, nor Guido Bonati, one 
of the most celebrated astrologers of any day, who seems 
clearly, at least by implication, to have denied free-will, suf- 
fered in any way for their opinions. Dante condemned Guido 
by placing him with Michael Scot, another famous wizard of 
old times, in the eighth circle of the Inferno. 

As was hinted earlier, St. Augustine pointed the way out of 
the difficulty. What that way was, may now be stated as briefly 
as possible. No one denies, even today, that the weather has 
an influence on a man, and even on his behavior. A bright 
sunny day does fill the heart with a greater sense of joy 
and hope and courage than one on which a snow-blizzard 
is raging beneath a leaden sky. But the weather is the index 
of happenings in the heavens. Therefore, some of the heav- 
enly bodies, to wit, the sun, do exercise an influence on human 
doings. If the sun, why not the moon? The word “lunatic” 
gives the reply of our forefathers. So do the terms, “jovial,” 
“martial,” “saturnine,” convey their response to the further 
question—why not the planets? Yes, but these influences are 
corporal only in the first place, and exercise whatever effect 
they may exercise on our actions only in a secondary and pre- 


3 “Fate rules the world, all things are determined by law.” 

4For much of that which follows I am indebted to the very excellent and 
scholarly study of The Mediaeval Attitude Toward Astrology. of Dr. T. 0. Wedel, 
Instructor in English in Yale University, published by the Press of that University, 
1920, a work which we can very heartily commend to the notice of all students of 
the Middle Ages, as well as to all interested in philosophy. 
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ventable manner. In other words, our will can prevent our 
actions being determined by our lower parts, however much 
they may be affected by the weather or the heavenly bodies. 
“Sapiens dominabitur astris,” ° is a phrase used by the Angelic 
Doctor and many another Christian writer. Nobody knows 
where it originated. It has been attributed to Porphyry, in 
whose works, however, the learned Dr. Wedel has failed to 
find it. The locus classicus is still the Summa of St. Thomas. 
To put the matter in a nutshell, we need not be surly and un- 
generous and generally objectionable, however much dull, 
thundery weather may have upset our livers. St. Thomas 
did condemn judicial astrology or the casting of horoscopes, 
but to no effect. The door which he opened was narrow, but 
wide enough to let in a flood of astrologers and their practices, 
so that, as already stated, even the Papal Court, as well as 
others, was provided with its official consulter of the stars. 
Then came Copernicus and the gradual acceptance of his 
cosmogony, which stripped our tiny planet of its precedence in 
the system of the universe. That gave a considerable shock 
to astrology, and Rabelais and Ariosto helped to laugh it out 
of serious consideration on the continent of Europe. In Eng- 
land, Swift, writing as Isaac Bickerstaffe, by his handling of 
Partridge, an astrologer of that day, with whom he played 
as a cat does with a mouse, drove it out of the minds of all 
but the most ignorant. Yet, from his earliest days up to 
now, the present writer cannot remember any time that “Old 
Moore’s Almanack,” the predictions in*which claim to be of 
astrological origin, was not being produced and sold and pre- 
sumably paying its way. And at the present day, astrologers, 
with crystal gazers, clairvoyants, mediums, and all the rabble 
rout of occultism are making a splendid harvest out of those 
still occupied in trying to build altars to an unknown god. 
Tamen usque recurret! 


8 “The wise man will be master of the stars.” 











MIKE. 
BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


was no idle curiosity that sent me hurrying east 
| Harlemward in search of my recalcitrant friend, 
Sab) Michael Anthony Farello, more popularly known 

su) in his immediate neighborhood as “Mike.” Any- 
thing at all might have happened in the five 
weeks since last I had tried to save him from the folly of his 
thoughts and, perhaps, the clutch of the law. Not only was 
he camping on the trail of a false god, but he had reached the 
stage of visions, and was preaching false prophets. 

My friend, Michael, was willing to stake his salvation on 
the proposition that all men—with or without collars—had an 
inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
a conviction that no one in his right senses would dream of 
disputing. But from this point on he became delirious, and 
argued himself into an apostolic certainty that he had been 
defrauded of at least two-thirds of his birthright. Where- 
fore, with the vehemence of his race, he demanded the ex- 
tinction of the capitalist, the abolition of property, and the 
instant per capita distribution of the present currency of the 
realm. And this, in spite of the fact that he was otherwise 
practical to a degree, and blessed with a sense of humor. 

To make matters worse, Mike’s stormy eloquence played 
hob with the peace of the neighborhood. He had, in his own 
language, a certain gift of popular oratory, which had secured 
for him a small, but vociferous, following. His position, from 
any slant, boded mischief, if not misfortune. And it was with 
a laudable desire to save him that I hurried onward toward 
the storm centre of his bristling presence. 

It needed only the briefest of glances to show that the 
five weeks’ interim—unavoidable as it was—had been 
fatal. The little shop with its bench and knives, awls and 
waxends, had given place to a more colorful, but less philo- 
sophical, business in fruits and vegetables. Mike, together 
with his better half and their seven claims to the gratitude of 
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posterity, had vanished. Had he, in his impassioned demands 
for the other two-thirds of his birthright, brought about an 
unmitigated breach of the peace? Had the forces of law and 
order, conscious of their duty, swooped down upon him? 
Was he even now languishing in prison? If so, where was 
Rosa Maria, the wife of his bosom? Where were those seven 
innocent claims to the plaudits of posterity? The light was 
out—but where was Mike? 

It was in the mid-swing of these uncertainties and vain 
conjectures that the stalwart form of an old acquaintance, 
Officer Timothy Gleason, hove into view. 

“Bun jawrn,” called out Tim, his blue, Irish eyes twin- 
kling. Tim was inclined to tackle an occasional tonguefu! of 
the Tuscan felicities. 

“You’re looking prosperous,” he went on, “in spite of the 
prices. What’s on your mind?” 

“Where’s Mike?” I asked, pointing to the sadly altered 
shop. 

“Gone,” replied Tim laconically. 

“How long since?” 

“Week ago today,” said Tim, with a contemplative twirl 
of his stick and a calculating survey of the fruit stand. 

“Where?” sought I. 

“Nobody knows,” said he. “Simply faded away—bag and 
baggage. Still, it’s no more than I expected.” 

I encouraged him with a glance of inquiry. 

“You can’t repair shoes, reform the world at the same 
time, and get away with it,” announced Tim dogmatically. 

“Hm-m,” said I. “And yet he was perfectly sane in all 
other respects.” ul 4 

“He was a first-class cobbler,” agreed Tim. “And he had 
the trade of the neighborhood.” 

“And a good little wife,” I added, thinking. 

“He had—that,” affirmed Tim, musingly. “Some women 
put up with a lot for a little.” 

I stood frowning, anxious, disturbed. 

“Mike wasn’t himself for the month past,” said Tim. 
“Something must have happened, though I haven’t the rights 
of it. Not a word out of him. And he kept shy of the old 
crowd. It was pretty nearly time.” 

“A blessing,” I agreed fervently. 
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“It was that and more,” came the rejoinder. “The Cap- 
tain’s had an eye on him for a bit of while back. Mike must 
have gotten a tip.” 

. Tim’s revelation was just what I had been fearing. 
“Strange, he should have left no word,” I remarked. 

“They never do,” said Tim, “not when they leave in a 
hurry. Was it looking for him you were?” 

“I’ve been more or less worried about him,” I confessed. 

“Gray hairs come soon enough,” was the quiet reminder. 

“Perhaps he finally realized where his nonsense was lead- 
ing him,” I threw out hopefully. 

“Oh, he wasn’t altogether crazy,” remarked Tim. “He 
had a great gift of the gab. There’s little harm in those lads. 
They never bluff themselves. They think they can talk 
themselves into a better job. Some of them do. They’re 
born that way. Mike was a good cobbler, but no politician. 
If he was—” Tim paused and twirled his stick reflectively. 

“Well,” I urged, lest he forget to drop the pendant pearl 
of wisdom. 

“He'd have followed the logic of the situation and let well 
enough alone. Never start anything you can’t finish—espe- 
cially the reformation of the world.” 

A few minutes later, I was on my way to the West Side. 
I lingered awhile under the trees of the Park, where I fell to 
thinking of Mike and his contribution to the curve of human 
activities. My thoughts took me back to a day when, in an 
unexpected burst of confidence, he had spoken of himself 
and his past. 

A paternal foresight, it appears, had seen to it that Mike 
should have a liberal education in the art of cobbling shoes. 
Not that Mike would have chosen this particular field for the 
display of his talents—not much! And the memory of his 
enforced avocation always rankled. His most solemn decree 
was that none of his offspring would ever be called upon to 
master the business end of an awl or the art of a waxend. 
And yet, in his own case, paternal foresight wanting, the world 
would have been deprived of a thoroughly competent cobbler, 
who kept faith no less with posterity than with his customers. 
That it would have saved these troubled times from another 
political tinker, who thirsted mightily for justice and a whack 
at the other fellow’s chattels, isa moot question. 
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In younger days, undér Neapolitan skies, he had found 
Rosa Maria Tordello surpassing fair as a fact and distract- 
ingly insistent asa memory. Now Rosa Maria was an orphan, 
whose pathway through life had always been eased by a 
fond and mindful uncle. His name was Luigi Tordello. He 
had already made his way and his mark in the New World, 
and was a man to be reckoned with by those at home. Where- 
fore, little Rosa Maria opened her heart to him and, while 
asking his advice, besought his blessing. Luigi, however, was 
a conservative. He suggested the test of time, and casually 
cited the possibilities of the New World. Hence, there were 
tears and a parting, a ship pitching relentlessly across the 
windy Atlantic, and Michael Anthony Farello ‘at odds with 
himself in the steerage. 

Love, of course, conquers all things or, failing, outwits 
them. Two years later, on a rare spring morning, my friend, 
Mike, met and escorted the wonder-smitten Rosa Maria from 
the marvelous sights opening northward from the Battery sea 
wall to the more home-like scenes that fringe Jefferson Park. 
They were married, and, of course, were happy. A fortnight 
later they received, from the Southwest, a letter of simple 
well-wishes from the resigned, but obviously skeptical Luigi. 

And yet what is one tiny speck in the otherwise luminous 
amber of felicity! That, at least, was the opinion of little 
Rosa Maria. As for Michael Anthony? Well, you see, as he 
subsequently confessed, it was only human nature for a man 
of talent, who had taken to himself a twig of the Tordello 
tree, to harbor expectations. The fact that a paternal solic- 
itude had doomed him to the narrow limits of a cobbler’s 
bench, was no proof at all that he was in his right place. To 
be sure, he could not lift himself by his boot straps—certainly 
not! But give him even half a chance! He asked no more. 

But then what could you expect from a man of Tordello’s 
vision! Because of a few surplus dollars, he counted himself 
wiser than those whose backs were bent to sterner burdens. 
Nay more! Why should any man take pride unto himself 
because each morning, after a substantial breakfast, he could 
walk forth richer by. an unearned increment. The prevailing 
theory of economics had a criminal twist in it—somewhere. 
No wonder that men of talent were forced to waste their 
genius on waxends, skiving knives and sole leather! Away 
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with this criminal precipitation of the umearned increment! 
Away with privilege! On with the square deal! 

No wonder I was worried about my good friend, Mike. 
And Rosa Maria! The thought that, in the five weeks of my 
unavoidable absence, he had gone from bad to worse, invited 
the suspicions of the local authorities, and then fled to scatter 
elsewhere the poison of his doctrines, left me apprehensive, 
forebodeful. 

A week later found me actually enjoying the bracing 
September days in an adjacent county to the north. Not that 
I had forgotten Mike. Time and again, a vision of his little 
shop would flash across the mind, and I would hear him again 
verbally fashion the world anew according to the pet theories 
of his particular school, and see him conclude his argument 
with a prodigious whack of his hammer on a piece of sole 
leather. And always at the end of these vivid memories 
weuld be the pleading countenance of Rosa Maria. 

And then, with a shock that left me dumb and incred- 
ulous, the thing happened. The paragraph was tucked away 
in the lower left-hand corner of the county weekly. I read it 
for the third time, and then resigned myself to the worst. 
The sound of the last trumpet couldn’t have been more start- 
ling than the import of this authoritative notice, which began 
with the solemn declaration: “At a Special Term of the Su- 
preme Court,” and ended by publicly authorizing and direct- 
ing, on the strength of a petition and affidavits, and the con- 
sent of his wife, that forty days hence one Michael Anthony 
Farello assume the name of Michael Anthony Farrell—and 
no other! 

The inference was all too clear. My friend, Mike, slip- 
ping away from his old haunts, had sought to hide himself 
under a new, if legally changed, name. He had even forced 
little Rosa Maria to give her consent to this piece of subter- 
fuge. 

There was only one thing for an honest friend to do: pick 
up the trail of this fugitive plotting mischief under an as- 
sumed name, give him fair and final warning, and stand by to 
rescue an innocent wife and children. As for Mike’s present 
whereabouts—that was comparatively simple. The county 
seat was less than two miles distant. An examination of the 
petition and affidavits would point the trail. 
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I was still pondering Mike’s craftiness, when the little 
daughter of my host placed a letter in my hand. The missive 
had been forwarded from the city. It was written in Mike’s 
very best chirography, every letter meticulously formed, with 
here and there a gay little flourish that bespoke a steady hand, 
serene mind, and more or less joyful heart. By not so much 
as a tremor of the pen was there aught to suggest an uneasy 
conscience. The only suspicious element was in the brevity 
of the missive. And yet, for all its clarity, I was no wiser than 
before. The letter, written, of course, in Mike’s native lan- 
guage, read: 

Vitta Rosa, 
Yorktown Heicuts, N. Y. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

A thousand pardons for not letting you know in advance 
our change of address. But we have been very busy. 
There were so many things to think of and to be done in a 
hurry. Besides, since you had not been to see us for more 
than a month, we expected you daily. 

We are now comfortably settled in our new home, and 
lack only the honor of your presence to make our joy 
boundless. In the hope that you will visit us without 
delay, and thereby complete our happiness, I take the liberty 
to subscribe myself your true friend, ardent admirer and 


devoted servant, 
M. A. FARELLO. 


And there you were! Villa Rosa, if you please! But— 
what had happened? There was no use in making two bites 
of this particular cherry. My host’s car stood idle. There 
was an excellent auto route map of the county in the rack. 
To consult the one, and impress the other was a labor of 
mingled love and duty. 

Three quarters of-an hour at fair speed, and I found 
myself under the same patch of sky that hovered above the 
fugitive. By dint of an inquiry or two, I soon triangulated 
his exact whereabouts. Five minutes later, in a spot that 
would have charmed the eye of a world traveler, I stood 
gazing upon the legend, “Villa Rosa,” neatly painted in letters 
of blue on a piece of board fastened to a more or less rustic 
gate. To push through the gateway and seek what mystery 
lay at the end of the onward path was the work of a moment. 
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A sharp turn in the path brought me in sight of an old-fash- 
ioned farmhouse, snuggled among trees and shrubs, colorful 
flower beds and the bloom of many grapes. It was a vision 
only less entrancing than the mystery that lay behind it all. 

I was still lost in my surprise, when from somewhere 
among the grapevines a voice hailed me. A second later, with 
radiant smile and outstretched hands, Mike came hurrying 
forward. 

“Great-a-Scott!” he exclaimed, grasping my hand, and 
pumping it vigorously. Then, lapsing into his own tongue, 
went on: “A thousand welcomes to Villa Rosa! You received 
my letter—yes? You could not understand—no? Rosa said 
you were angry. But I said: “Wait, you'll see, he'll come.’ 
For a certainty, she’ll be glad to see you, believe me! And 
she has something to tell you—but yes!” 

And pausing, he struck a proprietary attitude, and waved 
a proud gesture toward the house, the garden, the vineyard, 
the orchard, and inquired: “Tell me, what do you think of it?” 

“You don’t like the place?” sought Mike, misunderstand- 
ing my silence. 

“Like it!” I exclaimed. “It’s—why, it’s a little paradise. 
But—” 

“Ah-h,” murmured Mike, appeased, contented. He looked 
up at me quizzically a second, then, with a more or less enig- 
matic smile, suggested: “But—you don’t understand—eh? 
You’d like to know all about this sudden change. Perhaps, 
you think we were crazy to buy this little farm?” 

“You mean you own it?” I sought, frowning wonderment. 

“Sure!” he threw out, vigorously. “Twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars cash.” 

“Cash!” I repeated, in deeper than ever. 

“Sure!” said Mike. “And we’ve got two hundred in the 
bank for a rainy day.” 

“Well, well,” I murmured. And it was only by a great 
effort that I throttled the temptation to ask this recent enemy 
of. the root of all evil how he had “raised it.” Nay, how he 
reconciled his present proud proprietorship of smiling acres, 
money in the bank and unearned increment with his recent 
fiery pleas for the abolition of such iniquities, and his wild 
clamor for an instant per capita distribution of the currency 
of the realm, And the fifteen hundred dollars—more or less? 
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What did they represent? Savings? Impossible. Loot? I 
would not believe it. Subsidy? Improbable. I gave it up. 
Sufficient for me to congratulate the renegade on his abjur- 
ation of the great modern heresy. But before I could frame 
my compliments, a joyous cry came floating down from the 
neighborhood of the farmhouse. It was little Rosa Maria. I 
could see her standing on the porch, waving her hands ex- 
citedly. 

“Eh!” said Mike with a shrug, “now you'll hear some- 
thing.” 

“Just what?” I sought, seeking to gain a hint. 

“Not a word,” he dissented, shaking his head. “Rosa will 
tell you the news. She does all the talking—now.” 

He paused to give me the benefit of a quizzical smile, 
then remarked: “It does her good. It helps her forget.” 

And, as I looked at him inquiringly, he enlightened me: 

“You see, she thought I was going out of my head, for 
sure. She felt very badly about it—naturally. Of course, 
she didn’t understand. But now everything is all right.” 

“I’m glad of that,” was my honest assurance. “It was 
high time you got rid of that nonsense.” 

“Nonsense!” he flashed at me. 

“You were on the road to anarchy,” I charged him. 

He looked at me, shook his head, smiled compassionately. 

“You don’t understand this thing,” he informed me. He 
considered silently a moment, then concluded: “Perhaps, it’s 
just as well you don’t.” 

And the next moment little Rosa Marie, eyes brimming 
with happiness, smiled a second at her husband, then im- 
pulsively held out her hand to me. And in her soft, lazy 
Neapolitan speech she welcomed me as one that had been lost 
and was found again. 

An hour later, during which, and under the proud leader- 
ship of Mike, I enjoyed a personally conducted tour of Villa 
Rosa, I was tendered an informal, but none the less appre- 
ciated luncheon—al fresco, if you please—in the rear of the 
farmhouse and under an arbor that was sweet and heavy with 
purpled grapes. 

But as yet not a word, not a whisper, from Rosa Maria 
as to what it was all about. But then she was really very busy, 
with one eye on the table and the other on a group of more or 
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less uncertain satellites visible in the offing. Toward the end 
of the luncheon, however, Mike, accompanied by the seven 
lesser stars, deleted himself from the setting, and left little 
Rosa Maria smiling at me across the table. After a few 
hesitant preliminaries, she approached the heart of the mat- 
ter. And, as I sat listening, a glimmer of light began to filter 
through the fog. 

“Yes,” she confided, “he was the best of husbands. He 
loved his children. He loved his home. He worked hard. 
But he was never quite satisfied. We never seemed able to 
get ahead. Always there was something to take our savings. 
It was this thing, then that for the children, although seven 
are only a handful—” 

“May you and your kind inherit the earth,” thought I to 
myself. 

“And then,” she went on, with a frown here and a gesture 
there, “he took up this thing about money and property and 
government. He was never done talking. He had everybody 
upset. I was half out of my mind. I wrote and told Uncle 
Gigi about it. I told him about you, and how you did every- 
thing to make Michael see the folly of his words. But the only 
answer I ever got was: ‘I understand, but patience, patience.’ 
How could he understand and talk like that! And then, sud- 
denly, you stopped coming. I said to myself: ‘He thinks there 
is no hope for my husband.’ It was more than I could bear. 
I saw nothing but prison for Michael and disgrace for his 
children. It was then I begged Uncle Gigi to come take the 
children and myself home with him, thinking this would bring 
Michael to his senses. And then—” She paused, and looked 
round about her, smilingly. “I can’t seem to realize it even 
now. Michael received a letter. It was from Uncle Gigi. 
Michael kept it for three days before letting me see it. I don’t 
know what he thought, nor how he felt, though he smiled and 
smiled. And when I read the letter, I couldn’t understand it 
myself. Uncle Gigi said he had heard how well Michael was 
doing and what a fine family he was bringing up, and that, 
perhaps, Michael could do still better if he had a little capital, 
and that if he thought fifteen hundred dollars would help, 
why he was more than welcome to it. And a draft for the 
money was in the letter! A miracle, if ever there was 
one!” 
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Rosa Maria leaned forward, and with black, flashing eyes 
tacitly challenged me to name anything half as wonderful as 
this or such a perfect old dear of an uncle as that. Of course, 
I couldn’t, and didn’t. Instead of which, I brought her at 
once to the point by remarking: 

“And so you invested it in this little paradise?” 

“Immediately!” she replied. “I didn’t lose a second. I 
wanted to get Michael away from temptation. Besides, he is 
very fond of the country. He will make a great success of 
the farm, you'll see! It is an opportunity, something he has 
always wanted. It’s all for the best, don’t you think?” 

“You’ve done a very wise thing, and done it in time,” I 
assured her. “And I don’t mind telling you now that I was 
really worried about him. His talk might have gotten him in 
serious trouble.” 

“Yes, indeed,” she agreed. “He was in with a bad crowd 
down at Colucci’s wine place. I told Michael he’d have to 
break off all such relations when we came up here.” 

“And how did he take that?” I asked, curious. 

“Eh!” she exclaimed with an expressive shrug. “He 
simply laughed at me, and said: ‘Don’t you worry about me. 
I’m all right—now.” 

She regarded me wonderingly a moment, then from the 
pocket of her dress drew forth and handed me a blue-covered 
document. It was a certified copy of the order legally chang- 
ing their name. 

“I wanted him to make a clean start all over again,” she 
confided. 

“Oh—I see,” said I, scanning and returning the document. 

“And I made him take out his final papers for citizenship 
a week ago. He'll vote this year,” she said proudly. 

“Better and better,” said I. “Now you are real Amer- 
icans.” 

“Eh!” she informed me. “We always have been. It isa 
grand country. It is a wonderful land. All you need, as 
Michael says, is an opportunity.” 

“Is he satisfied, do you think?” I asked. 

“Michael?” she returned, drawing back, eyes sparkling. 
“You’d scarcely know him. He is so happy he laughs even in 
his sleep. But, yes! And he is already planning great things. 
Of course, you mustn’t let on that I’ve told all this. I am sup- 
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posed to tell you only about Uncle Gigi and our new name. 
I think Michael feels ashamed of his past. But I don’t think 
he realized what he was saying or doing. Do you?” 

“Of course, he didn’t,” I affirmed promptly. “The very 
fact that he is so happy here in the country proves that.” 

“Do you like the place?” she sought. “Did you notice the 
beautiful views?” 

“Yes, indeed,” I returned. “And the views are as beau- 
tiful as the name above the gate—Villa Rosa.” 

A faint tide of color stained her cheeks. And with a flash 
from her slumberous eyes, she confessed: “It was the first 
thing Michael did when we got here. He is like a boy again— 
in some things.” 

I was about to make a rejoinder when Mike, a basket of 
mingled fruits and vegetables balanced on one shoulder, and 
accompanied by seven grape-stained faces, brought the dual 
conference to a close. 

It was not until a half hour later, and then only on the 
promise that I would come the following week and spend a 
full day at Villa Rosa, that the happy twain consented to my 
departure. Mike, shouldering the basket of fruit, which he 
insisted I take along as proof of the existence of a new order 
of things, accompanied me as far as the car.. He strode along 
beside me with all the conscious dignity of a landed pro- 
prietor, trying hard to achieve satisfactory gestures with his 
one free hand, but making up for it with a continual battery of 
inimitable smiles. When I teased him about his new name, 
he merely looked at me with pained resignation. But when 
I mentioned Luigi Tordello, he regained his faith in human 
nature, and remarked: 

“Uncle Gigi is a fine man. He knows what is what, you 
bet!” 

“You should invite him to Villa Rosa,” I threw out earn- 


estly. 

“You think that would make him feel good?” he sought 
reflectively. 

“It ought to,” I replied. “It has made me feel ten years 
younger.” 


Mike smiled a moment, but said nothing. A few strides 
farther along, he came to a halt, looked up at me wonderingly, 
and said: “I'll tell you a secret, only you mustn’t tell Rosa.” 
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“You've already invited Gigi?” I exclaimed, leaping at a 
conclusion. 

“You bet!” said Mike warmly, as we moved on. “He 
promises to come next year—sure. We're not telling Rosa a 
thing about it. She’ll be much surprised, eh? She has been 
a good little wife to me.” 

“Yes, indeed,” I agreed. “And I hope you'll always make 
her as happy as she is today.” 

“She’s just like a little girl again,” he informed me with 
a thoughtful smile. “Like the little girl that used to laugh 
at me in the Giardino Nazionale in Naples.” He regarded me 
somewhat playfully a second before concluding his thought: 
“I think she’s almost in love with me again—what do you 
think?” 

“You rascal,” said I, laughing, “of course, she is. And you 
came near breaking her heart.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t as bad as all that,” he returned. “I think 
she was frightened just a little bit. But—everything’s all 
right now. It’s no good remembering things like that. It’s 
enough to think of what one has now.” 

“Well,” said I, “you’ve got a lot more than you deserve.’ 

“Perhaps,” he admitted, with a twinkling glance up at me, 
“but you don’t know just what I paid for all this fun.” 

“Fun!” I exclaimed, frowning. 

“Sure!” he asserted. “It was a good joke—a great joke. 
He chuckled in merriment. 

“I don’t see it,” said I with a look, “and good jokes are 
scarce.” 

“Sure,” he agreed, carefully depositing the basket on 
the floor of the car. “They keep a long time. Some day when 
I’m an old man—like this,” he bent over an imaginary cane, 
“and you're an old man—like that,” he stroked an imaginary 
pair of whiskers—“T'll tell you all about this thing. Then 
you'll be as wise as I am. And we'll have a good laugh to- 
gether. But you must never tell Rosa. You'll give me your 
promise?” 

“Providing you never talk political nonsense again,’ 
said I. 

“Never again,” he rejoined solemnly, but with a far-away 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“We'll shake hands on that,” said I. 


. 
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And as our grips lingered, then parted, and the car began 
to move, he called out: “It will take a wise man more than a 
little while to find that joke, all right!” 

At the top of the grade that was to take me out of sight 
of Villa Rosa, I drew up and looked back. Mike, still stand- 
ing at the gate, waved me a parting salute. I returned it, and 
went on, conscious of several doubts and a problem. For 
instance, did my good friend, Mike, really know what he was 
saying and doing in that recent phase of his career, when the 
social, political and economic worlds trembled under the 
thunderbolts of his impassioned oratorical assaults? Was he 
really ashamed of his past? Was there a method in his mad- 
ness? Michael Anthony’s native sense of humor serves to 
strengthen these legitimate doubts. 

As for the problem, that is much more difficult. It was 
all very well, and a cause for rejoicing, that the great modern 
heresy had lost a champion; that to the hundred millions had 
been added another citizen with landed interests and money 
in the bank; that Rosa Maria should once more be her own 
light-hearted self; that Mike should laugh even in his sleep: 
but who, really, was the arch-conspirator behind this uproar 
in behalf of Mike’s inalienable birthright? 

Whose, really, had been the master mind to bring about 
this inspiring renaissance of peace and hope, love and happi- 
ness? Was it the desperate and determined Rosa Maria that 
deserved the credit? Should the medal go to one distant 
Luigi Tordello, whose quiet song had been “patience, pa- 
tience?” Or does the crown of immortelles properly descend 
on the brows of one Michael Anthony, whose persuasive or- 
atory had caused the captain of a precinct to sit up and take 
notice? Who knows? 
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is a long cry from Novalis to our day—from 
eighteenth century romanticism to twentieth cen- 
4 tury impressionism—but antitheses are interest- 
ing; and contrasts, if violent enough, may offer 
points of similarity. 

The experiences of Novalis by Sophie’s grave, however 
different in their results, were not unlike those claimed by 
many modern advocates of the occult, nor, seeing that faith 
and love remain ever the same, are his religious songs very 
different from some of our Catholic hymns of today. Wenn 
alle untreu werden might be a child’s hymn to the Sacred 
Heart, written yesterday: 





Though all should prove unfaithful, 
Yet I would faithful be, 

That on this earth some gratitude 
Might still be found towards Thee. 


Oft’ must I weep, and bitterly, 
That Thou hast died for me, 
And that among Thy children 
So few now think of Thee.* 


Many, too, of his pseudo-mystic early lyrics have much in 
common with the would-be mystic songs of the hour, uniting, 
as they do, supernatural longings with all too earthly desires. 
Novalis, happily, unlike many of his modern prototypes, 
succeeded in merging the earthly in the wholly spiritual 
and in passing from human to divine love. It is the reality 
of this change, more, perhaps, than its poetical expression, 
which has made his writings a treasure store for all who seek 
in faith a solution of life’s ills, and in the love of Christ a 
healing for life’s sorrows. 

Religious from childhood, conversant in his youth with 
some of the great Catholic writers of the Middle Ages, more 


1 Spiritual Songs. 
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keenly alive than perhaps any other writer of that day to the 
influence of Catholic thought upon the Romantic movement 
in Germany; believing that no re-birth was possible for 
Europe but through reconciliation with the old Church, 
Novalis is, from the Catholic standpoint, if not the greatest, 
the most important of the Romantic writers. His brilliant 
defence of the older Catholic ideals in Die Christenheit oder 
Europa,? his spiritual songs, full as they are of the personal 
love of Christ, and of an ardent, tender devotion to Christ’s 
mother, have made of this great thinker, this poet among poets, 
almost a Catholic author, though he died before he had 
actually accomplished his intention of entering the Church.* 
To Novalis all the greatness of the past was the outcome 
of Christian belief and feeling. For him the preaching of 
Christianity was the one great event in the world’s history— 
the one event that had given to man’s life its true meaning, 
lifting it from the dust to the courts of heaven; to him Chris- 
tianity was the one great inspiration which had produced all 
that was best in life, in literature, in art. No one felt as keenly 
as he how religion had become orphaned and deprived of its 
lawful rights—none fought so bravely as he against the spectre 
of unbelief. He lived in a time of religious revival, even in 
rationalistic Germany. Brentano was sitting by the bedside 
of Catherine Emmerich, writing down her revelations on the 
Passion; Friederich von Schlegel and the elder Hardenburg 
had become Catholics; the whole Romantic movement was 
impregnated with Catholic feeling, but no other defended the 
older Christian ideals so openly and constantly as did Novalis. 
Novalis, the poet, believed that the archfiend of unbelief 
2“These were beautiful, brilliant days when Europe was a Christian land— 
when one Christianity occupied the Continent. Rightfully, did the wise head of 
the Church oppose the insolent education of men at the expense of their holy 
sense, and untimely, dangerous discoveries in the realm of knowledge. . . . The 
insurgents separated the inseparable, divided the indivisible Church, and tore 
themselves wickedly out of the universal Christian union, through which, and in 
which alone, genuine and enduring regeneration was possible. . . . The old Catholic 
belief was Christianity applied, become living. Its presence everywhere in life, 
its love for art, its deep humanity, the indissolubility of its marriages, its human 
sympathy, its joy in poverty, obedience and fidelity, make it unmistakably a genuine 
religion. It is made pure by the stream of time, it will eternally make happy this 
earth. Shall not Protestantism finally cease, and give place to a new, more durable 
Church?” 
8 Sheehan, Under the Cedars and the Stars, p. 237, mentions that Hofmer always 


maintained that Novalis was certainly a Catholic; and quotes a number of author- 
ities to support that statement. 
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could best be combated by the propagation of Christian 
poetry; thinking that through religious poetry humanity, 
frozen by the ice of unbelief, might again be warmed and en- 
lightened. And his was the noblest effort made by any of the 
Romantic writers to attain to the idea of some perfect har- 
mony in art, literature, public and home life. For Novalis, 
the thinker and the poet, in whom all knowledge quickly dis- 
solved itself in feeling, all understanding in imagination, all 
things visible in things invisible, all actuality in poetry, it was 
but one step to romanticize the world and all things in it. 
Poetry with him was a first principle, the creative and uphold- 
ing power of order in the world; the crown of all human de- 
velopment; the bridge from discord to harmony and from 
doubt to certitude: 


Faith is to the poet what reason is to the philosopher. 
Love is the goal of the world’s history, the Amen of the universe.* 


For Novalis the one great certitude was that man can only 
know himself in God, and find healing through the Divine 
Redemption. Small wonder that, at last, he found no field for 
his ideals but in the atmosphere of Catholicity, still smaller 
wonder that he became the poet of spiritual desire: 


Where love is freely given, 

And parting is no more, 

Full life forever flowing 

Upon th’ eternal shore. 

One night of bliss unending 

One long sweet perfect song; 

One joy, God’s face before me ‘ 
Through all the ages long.* i 


Friederich von Hardenburg, otherwise Novalis, was born 
in 1772 in the province of Mansfield, studied philosophy in 
Jena, where he came under the influence of Fichte and Schel- 
ling. Later, he studied law in Leipzig and in Wittenberg, 
and devoted himself for a short time to the practice of law. 
He won the hearts of all who came in contact with him, not 
only by the richness and variety of his intellectual gifts, but 
also by the charm of his personality. The friend of many 


4 Fragments. 5 Hymns to the Night. 
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of the great men of that great period, notably of the Schlegels, 
himself one of the most important figures of the Romantic 
movement, Novalis was looked upon by his friends as a 
prophet, as the very spirit of the romantic idea, as the per- 
sonification of poetry. Unfortunately, the seeds of illness 
were sown already in his extreme youth, and the loss of his 
child bride, and of his elder brother, developed in his sensitive 
nature the germs of consumption, and he died at Weisenfels 
in 1801 at the early age of twenty-nine. 

He wrote much, but all his work is fragmentary except 
Christenheit oder Europa, a noble plea for the revival of 
Christian ideals and a recognition of the Catholic Church as 
the only possible teacher of the masses—a small work, but 
written in strong and original prose; his famous Hymns to the 
Night, written partly in verse and partly in rhythmed prose, 
and, of course, his short poems, the best known of which are 
The Spiritual Songs. Even Heinrich von Ofterdingen, a novel 
in a fairy tale, or rather a series of fairy tales in which each 
tale is an allegory—a book written as a direct antithesis to 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister—is not finished; while much of his 
philosophical and miscellaneous writing remains mere frag- 
ments of fragments. 

The loss in extreme youth of one to whom he had given all 
the romantic devotion of his boy heart, left an indelible im- 
pression upon Novalis’ life and writing, for, like Dante and 
many another, he found in youth his Beatrice. His love for 
Sophie is perhaps too exotic and rare quite to win our sym- 
pathy; she comes to us through his pages rather as a spirit 
than a woman, one of those fair illusive images, half child, 
half angel, who know how to draw beyond the grave the souls 
ef those who have loved them. Sophie had been hardly be- 
trothed to Novalis when she left him forever, but through her 
loss he became a poet. By her grave he became a thinker and 
a mystic, and through the greatness of his sorrow he turned 
from earthly things to God. “Once as I wept bitter tears, as 
my hopes dissolved by sorrow all melted away—as I stood 
beside that barren mound, that mound that in its narrow dark- 
ness hid all my life’s meaning—lonely as none more lonely 
could be, driven by unspeakable anguish, bereft of all force, 
a mere thing of misery: and as I looked around for help, not 
knowing how to go either backwards or forwards, clinging 
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with endless desire to that extinguished life, there came to me 
out of the blue distance a faint twilight glimmer from the 
heights of my former blessedness. Suddenly new birth bands 
were loosened in my soul, and as all worldly desire fled from 
me, so fled also my sorrow. My sad longings melted away 
into a new and measureless world. It was thou—oh, intoxica- 
tion of the night!—that then, as heaven’s own slumber, didst 
come to me. I seemed raised above the earth and able to look 
down upon it with a newly-born spirit. The mound was 
changed to a dust cloud, and through the cloud I saw the face 
of my beloved: I took her hands; in her eyes eternity slum- 
bered; from our tears a sparkling and unbreakable chain was 
formed. Upon her neck I wept my new life’s blissful_ tears. 
It was the first, the only dream, and since it I feel unshaken 
faith in the heaven of the night, and in its light, the beloved.” * 

The passage of his soul from human love to divine may 
be somewhat obscure, the images used to express his mystic 
flights may prove a stumbling block to those who seek in him 
only the religious poet, but it must be remembered that he had 
not quite found the anchorage of a determined faith, and that 
he was a mystic. The mystic often delights in daring, even 
in sensual, images; but it remains fairly certain that through 
human love he did attain to the divine; and it is in his expres- 
sion of the soul’s striving after, and possession of, divine love 
that his genius finds its highest expression. It is not so much 
in the oft-quoted “Hinuber wall ich” in the first of his 
Hymns to the Night, that we find the true Novalis, but rather 
in the concluding lines of the last hymn, replete as they are 
with Christian faith and love, and full of the mystic’s un- 
daunted hope of finding all things in God. 

Novalis’ courting of death, his portrayal of death as the 
greatest and most desirable moment of life, may be considered 
morbid and unhealthy—his own bad health may have in 
some measure accounted for it—but to the mystic, Death and 
its image, Night, are always subjects of glad contemplation; 
and to the Romantic writer, who lives in the heroic past rather 
than in the prosaic present, death must seem desirable as the 
only real link with that past. To the romantically minded, 
death is the one heroic event;:to-the truly religiously minded, 
death is but the portal to God; to the mystic, life is rather 

¢ Hymns to the Night. 
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the dream, and death, the reality. Novalis was a Romantic 
writer—he was deeply religious, and he was a mystic. To 
him, personally, death was sweet and desirable; for death 
alone could restore to him his girl bride, death alone could 
show him the face of Mary, heaven’s queen, whose beauty 
he had sung; death alone could lull him to sleep in the 
Father’s arms: 


A dream will burst our bands apart 
And sink us in the Father’s heart.’ 


Death was the only door to “Jesus, the Beloved.” 

It is not as a maker of literature, not as a writer of perfect 
lyrics, or of vigorous and imaginative prose that Novalis 
makes an ultimate appeal; but rather as an original thinker 
and as a deeply religious writer. He had a message to give 
to the world: that message was the promise of finding all 
things in God. Nearer to our time than the old mystics, 
living when the full tide of rationalism was sweeping over 
Europe, the personal friend of those men whose philosophy 
has become a byword for infidelity, Novalis stood firm on the 
rock of spiritual truth, and was the defender of Christian 
ideals, even finding his way to the threshold of the Catholic 
Church. Pietist rather than mystic in his own life, he com- 
forts us, perhaps, more than the great mystics, seeing that it 
was not in the abstract idea of the Deity that his spirit took 
its flight, but rather in the intimate personal love of Christ 
and of Christ’s Mother. 

In a world that had turned away from faith, he preached 
the crying need for religion, and in a world chilled by the 
cold winds of rationalism, he preached a gospel of love. 
Poetry as the handmaid of love was the weapon he personally 
chose to enlighten and warm his own generation and those 
which might follow. 

1Hymns to the Night. 
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BISHOP BARLOW AND ANGLICAN ORDERS. A Study of the 
Original Documents. By Arthur S. Barnes, M.A. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00 net. 

In his preface, the author states that if this book had been 
written twenty-five years ago, it would have had value as a con- 
tribution to the discussion regarding the validity of Anglican 
Orders. “Now,” says Monsignor Barnes, “that the question has been 
decided by authority at Rome, the book has no longer the same 
controversial value.” The hope is expressed that the study may 
be justified on purely historical grounds. It may be said that this 
hope is justified fully. Although the author feels that the book 
may have little or no practical influence on the controversies of 
the day, it is difficult to understand how a careful reading of 
Bishop Barlow and Anglican Orders can leave any reader un- 
moved. True, the question of Anglican Orders has been settled; 
but Monsignor Barnes has done real service to all who are inter- 
ested in the subject. He shows that the historical side of the case 
alone would have justified the conclusion of His Holiness, Leo 
XIIL., and the Commission appointed by him. 

The purpose of the book is to throw new light on the story 
of Bishop Barlow—a story so curious as to warrant the telling— 
and also to indicate the connection of various historical incidents, 
which have remained obscure up to the present time. 

In a summary paragraph, the matter is put with praise- 
worthy clarity and succinctness: “From the first, the Catholic 
objections to Anglican Orders teok two main forms, the one 
historical and the other theological. It was argued, that is, either 
that the historical chain had been broken, and Apostolic Succes- 
sion thereby lost; or else that, even if the material succession had 
been retained, the form of service employed had been insuf- 
ficient to hand on the grace of Holy Order, so that the same result 
had followed. The Commission might, it would appear, have 
based its findings on either of these arguments, or on both com- 
bined. . . . Because Leo XIII. did not care to use the argument 
from history, having all that he needed ready to hand in the 
argument from theology, they (Anglican controversialists) have 
spoken as if he had pronounced the historical argument unsound 
and devoid of utility, which is very far from being true.” 

The plan of the book is well conceived. The author points 
out that Bishop Barlow is the link that connects present Anglican 
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Bishops with their Catholic predecessors. This makes the de- 
tailed account of Barlow’s life of paramount importance. Bar- 
low’s career is traced minutely. The wealth of detail which is 
given is ample proof of the pains taken by the author. Monsignor 
Barnes showns how Barlow’s religious convictions, so to call 
them, seem to have been dictated wholly by a temporizing spirit, 
which allowed him to veer from Catholic faith to any amount of 
Protestant negation. After all possible allowances have been 
made, and after Barlow has been given the benefit of many doubts, 
his protean character leaves his honesty open to the gravest sort 
of question. Even when one admits the bare possibility of some 
sort of excuse for Barlow’s double-dealing, due as some of it 
may have been, to the utterly chaotic condition of the England of 
his day, it remains to be said that his dealings are hard to ex- 
plain on any ground other than bad faith. 

That great question which is raised by Monsignor Barnes is 
this : was Barlow ever consecrated at all? The evidence, as the author 
says, is in great part negative; but it is presented in a way that is 
quite convincing. The results of the Act of Royal Supremacy are 
traced plainly, and the fact that there is not one single document 
extant, out of the fifteen that might and ought to be available, is 
more than significant. In other words, there is no record of 
Barlow’s consecration which would pass as being adequate. 

Possibly, the most striking piece of evidence is furnished by 
the curious proceedings in the case of Bishop Bonner, the Cath- 
olic Bishop who was the object of much plotting on the part of 
his enemies. Twice he refused to take the Oath of Royal Su- 
premacy. The second refusal was more than likely to cause his 
indictment for high treason. In giving his reason for refusing 
the second time to take the Oath—a refusal, be it said, that was 
hailed with delight by his enemies, who were confident that it 
would prove his undoing—the Catholic Bishop stated that Dr. 
Horne, the Protestant Bishop, who was to administer the Oath, 
was “no Bishop at all, but only plain Dr. Horne.” To confirm 
his statement, Bishop Bonner then demanded proof of Dr. Horne’s 
consecration. That proof failed, because when Barlow’s name 
was reached in the Protestant line of succession, no satisfactory 
record could be adduced, by means of which he could be accounted 
a true bishop. The astonishing thing is this, that the proceed- 
ings against Bishop Bonner were dropped. If Barlow’s conse- 
cration could have been proved—and there ought to have been 
proof, and to spare, if any record existed at the time—Bishop 
Bonner, the Catholic Bishop, could have been executed for high 
treason, on the ground that he had refused a second time to take 
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the Oath prescribed by the King. The simple fact that no such 
proof was forthcoming must be taken to mean that it did not 
exist, and that Barlow was a “bishop” only in virtue of the fact 
that Henry VIII. had put into practice his Royal Supremacy, and 
had created the new bishop by royal decree. 

Examination of the Patent Rolls shows that in the Roll for 
1536, there has been mutilation. It is in this mutilated Roll that 
the record in question should be found. 

With regard to Parker’s consecration, there is a silence of 
fifty years that is ominous, to say the least of it. The mystery 
and silence which surround the consecration of Parker gave rise, 
naturally enough, to the wild tales like the “Nag’s Head Fable,” 
and other queer stories. 

A careful reading of Monsignor Barnes’ book will disclose at 
once the admirable scholarship and accurate construction as a 
result of which he reaches his conclusions. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to add that the book is excellently written, and that there is 
abundant reference to documents. A good summary of contents, 
and index, taken with a valuable appendix, add much to the use- 
fulness of the book. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND THE CATHOLIC FAITH. By A. M. 

Bellwald, S.M. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

This volume contains a full account and an excellent crit- 
icism of Christian Science from the Catholic standpoint. The 
author has a wide acquaintance with St. Thomas, and he illus- 
trates or confirms his text with apposite footnotes from the writ- 
ings of the Angelic Doctor. He sketches well the career of Mary 
Baker Eddy, the sibyl and prophetess of this new revelation. 
Hers was not a lovely life, nor an attractive character. She left 
her only son to be reared by strangers. She made life impossible 
for her second husband, and married again during his lifetime. 
She was not truthful, she was not honest, and of the ardent long- 
ings and mystic flights of truly holy souls she had not the faintest 
conception. But she was an able and energetic organizer; she 
was capable of enormous labor; she appreciated thoroughly the 
value of a dollar—in fact, to use an expressive vulgarism—she 
sensed that large numbers of people asked nothing better than 
to be fooled, and she was both capable and desirous of fooling 
them. Her numerous quarrels with erstwhile friends and pro- 
tégés, her repudiation of once trusted lieutenants, the selfishness, 
bitterness and unholy strife displayed, make spicy, but most 
unedifying, reading. And there is something exceptionally loath- 
some and repulsive in all this, when one remembers that the chief 
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actress in these inglorious and sordid escapades posed as the 
Teacher of the Race, and at times, with blasphemous audacity, 
did not shrink from putting herself on a par with our Redeemer 
Himself. 

Still she achieved an astounding worldly success. A per- 
fectly uneducated woman, whose writings largely consist of pre- 
tentious emptiness and silly twaddle, she was looked up to as an 
oracle by thousands; and a homeless wanderer, whose relations 
had all grown weary of her, she died worth three million dollars. 

In his criticism of Christian Science, Father Bellwald points 
out that its basis is Pantheistic; that whatever religion it con- 
tains is borrowed directly from the New England Unitarianism; 
that its moral code is merely a refined Epicureanism; that this 
life and its good things are the really important issues for the 
Christian Scientist. A passage from Father Woods, quoted on 
page 156, sums up in terse and vigorous language the Catholic 
mind on Christian Science: “Christian Science is not a harmless 
craze. It is one of the most diabolical of anti-Christian systems, 
and in it the visible promoters are but tools of the prime-mover, 
the devil. He goes about seeking to deceive men, and would 
gladly use all the powers of his angelic nature to snatch souls 
from Christ.” 


MOSES AND THE LAW. A Study of Pentateuch Problems by 

Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Edited by Cuthbert Lattey, 

S.J. London: G. C. Griffiths & Co. 

This book embodies a series of articles by a group of Jesuit 
scholars on the main problems presented by the first five books of 
the Old Testament. The Days of Genesis, The Alleged Sources 
of Genesis I.-III., The Flood, The Antiquity of Man, The Ark of 
the Covenant, Wellhausen and the Levifical Priesthood, The 
Chronology of the Pentateuch, Genesis and Evolution, The Re- 
ligion of the Pentateuch—these titles indicate the scope of the 
volume. They should rivet the attention of the intelligent Cath- 
olic layman as well as of the priest, for the problems are of prime 
importance for a grasp of the fundamental issues at stake be- 
tween those who stand for the historical character of the Penta- 
teuch and those who impugn it. Each essay bears the impress 
of sound scholarship, and sets forth in a sane and simple manner 
the solution of questions, with which the character of the Old 
Testament as a whole is bound up. Between ultra-conservative 
views on the one hand, and the vagaries of rationalism on the 
other, the writers steer an even course, formulating principles 
which, while simple in themselves, are easily lost to view. In the 
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essay on the Days of Genesis, Father O’Hea emphasizes the fact 
that the aim of the inspired seer was to sum up the creation of the 
world, not with an eye to the chronological sequence in which its 
several parts appeared, but with a definite logical scheme in his 
mind. Similarly in the article on the Antiquity of Man, Father 
Parsons shows clearly that the Bible makes no claim to furnish 
us with a chronology of prehistoric times, while Father Agius, 
writing on Evolution, points out that what the evolutionist has 
to prove is just the thing he assumes—the actual evolution of 
human psychical functions from those of brutes. The book is an 
admirable example of fine Catholic apologetics. Couched in 
simple language and facing burning questions frankly and fairly, 
keeping close the while to the norm of Catholic teaching, it is a 
brief, and yet comprehensive, presentation of the Catholic position 
on questions of the highest importance to the faith. 


ITALY, OLD AND NEW. By Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Profes- 
sor of Latin, Vassar College. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 

To write a good book about Italy requires scholarship, imag- 
ination, and an open mind, in addition to literary skill. But 
sometimes people who have not these items of equipment essay 
the task, with results either inadequate or deplorable, or both. 
Miss Haight’s volume may be somewhat inadequate, as almost 
any book on Italy is, but it surely is not deplorable. So far from 
being a matter to weep over, it is a book that is a real delight. 
Scholarship the Professor of Latin unquestionably has, and she 
loves beauty and thrills to its voice. “One of my greatest joys 
in Rome has been my window,” begins the author in a poetic sim- 
plicity that characterizes the whole volume. For Miss Haight, 
like all wise souls, evidently believes that simplicity is the keynote 
to the most enduring harmonies of life. 

Many people go to Italy every year with the desire to bring 
back a little culture; and they succeed sometimes in spite of 
themselves. But Miss Haight took her culture to Italy, and 
brought it back a more finished product—because of herself. For 
to seek the pleasant places about the Forum, with Horace in hand, 
will make both the Forum and the friend of Mzcenas a more vivid 
element in one’s life. To philosophize about Vergil in Mantua 
will make the little city a dearer thing and Vergil a more living 
influence. And this is what Miss Haight did. With the Roman 
poets as her guides, she leads us over the paths they beckon 
her to follow. 

But the book is not all a glimpse of scholarship; for the 
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author glimpses modern life as entertainingly as she visions the 
old. It is refreshing to read the chapter, “Tea Drinking in Rome,” 
and with Miss Haight to become enthusiastic over spumone or 
cassata Siciliana at Aragno’s, for instance; or to dine al fresco 
at the Castello dei Cesari on the Aventine. For a Catholic it is 
delightful to find the author sensitive to the loveliness of a First 
Communion, and full of feeling for the beauty of Italian devotion 
to Our Lady. It is a further evidence of the author’s poetic 
insight and her love of truth, that she does not repress her admir- 
ation for the things that do not touch closely her own spiritual 
life. 


A HANDBOOK OF SCRIPTURE STUDY. By Rev. H. Schumacher. 

Vol IIl.—The New Testament. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 

Co. $2.00. 

Catholic Scripture scholars are becoming very active in recent 
years, and are furnishing the reading public with Biblical liter- 
ature of the highest quality. Dr. Grannan’s introduction is fol- 
lowed by a work on the New Testament from the pen of Dr. 
Schumacher, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Cath- 
olic University of America. The third volume is first to appear 
in the series undertaken by Dr. Schumacher. The other two are 
promised in a short time. 

The present volume treats of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. The contents of each book are briefly stated, and the 
authorship is studied. Then follows the collection of testimony, 
in the early Patristic literature, as to the authenticity of the 
books. The date, the place, the language of the original are dis- 
cussed and settled in the light of historical evidence. Special 
problems concerning each book of the New Testament are con- 
sidered, and the solution is indicated in brief, concise language. 
The decisions of the Biblical Commission, where such have been 
given, are stated at the end of each chapter. 

The student of the New Testament will find in this work 
an invaluable aid. As a scholarly compendium of the prob- 
lems of the New Testament, the work has not been surpassed 
by any text-book in English. The Seminarian and the professor 
will find in Dr. Schumacher’s treatise a reliable source of informa- 
tion, gathered with years of patient research, sifted and summar- 
ized. The bibliography is not voluminous, but is very choice. 
Some of the “old reliables” are omitted from the list of books, 
but their places are taken by more recent and equally sound 
works. The pubiisher deserves great credit for clothing this 
scholarly work in a most presentable form. 
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THE BOYHOOD CONSCIOUSNESS OF CHRIST. A Critical Ex- 
amination of Luke ii. 49. By Rev. P. J. Temple, S.T.L. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

In the domain of religion, the most important subject that 
can engage the attention of serious minds is the Person of the 
Founder of Christianity. Round about Him have ebbed and 
flowed through the centuries the changing tides of human specu- 
lation, and, as Father Temple well points out, never has He 
challenged searching inquiry so deeply and so widely as during 
the past fifty years. In that inquiry, with all its momentous 
issues, it is the Consciousness of Christ, as expressed in His words 
and deeds, that constitutes the supreme object of study—the final 
test, the ultimate determinant. The volume before us deals with 
one phase of that Consciousness—the Boyhood Consciousness of 
Christ as it is found embodied in the first recorded words of Our 
Lord: “Did you not know that I must be in the (things) of My 
Father?”—a verse more familiar to our ears in its more common 
rendering: “Did you not know that I must be about My Father’s 
business?” (Luke ii. 49.) To the study of these few words, 
Father Temple’s volume is devoted. 

Our author traces the history of the text through the early 
centuries, citing the interpretation of the great scholars of those 
days. From the age of the Fathers he passes to the Middle 
Ages, and then, coming to modern times, sets forth the welter of 
conflicting theories that have raged round the Lord’s first words. 
He sums up the case thus far: “The early Church saw in Jesus’ 
first recorded words an expression of real Divine Sonship. This 
interpretation was supported through the centuries, and is up- 
held by certain conservative Protestant, as well as Catholic, 
scholars of the present day.” 

Having traced the history of the question, Father Temple 
sets himself to the study of the text itself, establishing its his- 
torical trustworthiness, delineating its background, and, in a 
masterly piece of exegesis, scrutinizing the words one by one, 
showing that not only Divine Sonship is contained in it, but also 
Messianic Consciousness. In the two following sections, he com- 
pletes his analysis. He studies the context of the words—first, 
the immediate context, and then the remote context, rounding out 
and pressing home his interpretation, showing how admirably the 
first words of Christ are in accord with all the testimony which 
the Gospels render to the Person of the Lord. The reader lays 
down the volume with the conviction that there are no signs or 
hints in the Lucan verse, or in any text of Scripture, of any dawn- 
ing of the consciousness of Divine Sonship, or of any time when 
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Christ’s self-consciousness of Divine Sonship was wanting to Him. 
With a wonderful knowledge of all that has been written on the 
subject, with clearness and cogency of argument, with sureness of 
touch and simplicity of word, Father Temple proves that “there 
never was a moment when Christ did not know exactly the nature 
of His filial relation to God.” 

Father Temple has given us a volume with which all stu- 
dents of Christology must in future count. It is something more 
than a fine piece of Apologetic—it is the most helpful contribution 
to the defence of the Christian religion that has come from a 
Catholic pen in some years. 

On page 8 an obvious misprint gives the date of the death of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria as 144 instead of 441. An equally patent 
misprint on page 196 should be corrected in a second edition. 

The comprehensive bibliography enhances the value of the 
volume. In such a well-chosen list The Person of Christ in 
Modern Thought, by E. Diggs La Touche (London: James Clark 
& Co.), is worthy of a place. 


MARIQUITA. By John Ayscough. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$2.00 net. 

To say of this novel that it is in every respect both worthy and 
characteristic of its author, is to speak in terms of praise, such 
as we have not always been able to apply to Monsignor Bicker- 
staffe-Drew’s recent works. In reading them, wistful memories 
of his earliest achievements obtruded themselves, persistently 
suggesting comparisons. Thoughts of Marotz and Dromina recur 
in the present instance, but only to assign to Mariquita the same 
exalted rank as theirs. It is an association of supreme excellence 
solely; there is no similarity of varied scene and romantic, dra- 
matic action. The author has concentrated upon one personality, 
the girl, Mariquita; and her environment is “a vast sun-swept, 
breeze-swept upland,” an Arizona ranch, of whose owner she is 
the only child, his housekeeper and servant. Her dead mother 
was a Protestant, her father, of Spanish and Indian blood, is just 
enough of a Catholic to have baptized her himself and sent her, 
at the age of ten, to the nuns at Loreto, beyond Denver. She 
was recalled home five years later: and for five years more she 
lived the life of “a born contemplative,” humble and ardent, un- 
self-conscious, unquestioning, seeing in all the physical world 
about her a manifestation of God’s love, in every condition and 
homely duty, the expression of His welcome will. 

To our mind, the author has surpassed himself in this inti- 
mate study of a crystalline spirituality, made fascinating and 
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lovely by his artistry. A memorable picture is that of Mariquita 
wending her way to the shade of a tree-clump out upon the 
prairie where, every day, she hears Mass “her own way,” for the 
nearest church is fifty miles distant. There she follows, out of 
her book, the Ordinary of the Mass, her face turned in the direc- 
tion of the spot whither in heart and mind she is transported, her 
old, far-distant school, with its chapel and its Tabernacle; ring- 
ing a bell at the Elevation, “though she could elevate only her own 
solitary soul.” The story proper opens with the introduction of 
circumstances, which ingeniously, though simply and plausibly, 
reveal her vocation to her and prepare the path for her entrance 
into the Carmelite Order. 

The book has a twofold appeal. Not only is it an interpreta- 
tion of the soul of a contemplative, it is also a special plea for the 
Contemplative Orders. In the apology of one of the characters, 
Sister Aquinas, replying to her non-Catholic listener’s verdict 
of “uselessness” pronounced upon the Carmelites, and in his own 
further comments, the author makes an eloquent defence and 
exposition of this high calling, a burning protest against the ma- 
terialism and selfishness that seek to belittle it. Sister Aquinas 
mentions “a chaplain” who informed her that nothing pleased his 
soldiers so much as to hear him tell them about the Contemplative 
Nuns. If, as we venture to suspect, the said chaplain was our 
author, the strange, significant statement is easy to believe. They 
must be exceptional readers, Catholic or not, who would not feel 
the charm of the understanding and sympathy with which the 
characters are drawn, principal and auxiliaries alike, the little, 
warm, human touches, the outcroppings of delightful humor. 

The content is somewhat shorter than the average, affording 
one compensation, however, in thus bettering the chances for 
reading it under the freedom from interruption that we all desire 
when absorbed in a work of art. 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN AND HIS WIFE. By A. M. W. Stirling. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. $6.00. 

A novelist with a career so extraordinary as Mr. De Morgan’s 
ought to provide material for a splendid biography, and Mrs. 
Stirling has done her best. As the title indicates, however, the 
canvas has been widened to include Evelyn (Pickering) De Mor- 
gan. This seems expedient because the novelist was, during 
more than forty years of his life, a designer of pottery, tile and 
stained glass, while his wife executed many notable paintings in 
‘the Pre-Raphaelite tradition. But the book is likely to seem, as 
a result, more concerned with kilns and studios than with liter- 
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ature, and thus to repel the smockless reader, though he cannot 
fail to enjoy the wealth of excellent illustrations. No pains have 
been spared by the author to make her narrative complete. She 
has some of Boswell’s thoroughness—and of his platitudes. Still, 
like that immortal admirer of the Doctor, she permits her subject 
to talk and write letters copiously, so that his keen humor and 
fine grace of character make a host of pages worth lingering over. 
From the literary point of view, one would have preferred a some- 
what more critical biographer. To let the exuberant Professor 
Phelps do all the talking about Joseph Vance is just a bit naive. 
Nor is the clumsy dragging-in of De Morgan’s argument with 
Father Vassal-Phillips over ritualistic details an index of good 
judgment. All things considered, however, De Morgan lives in 
this book very much as he probably did live—a middle-class Eng- 
lishman, despite his inventive genius and artistic temperament, 
the truest inheritor of the vitality and kindliness of Dickens. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By Wilhelm Windel- 
band. Translated by Joseph McCabe. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $4.00. 

An eminent professor can hardly be expected to write an 
elementary treatise on his subject; and even should he attempt it, 
his chances of success are slight. For his teeming knowledge and 
deep thoughts defy condensation, and above all simplification. 
Monsignor Batiffol, for instance, has written no “Primer of Prim- 
itive Catholicism,” nor has Kautzsch produced an “Elementary 
Hebrew Grammar.” Professor Windelband’s introduction to 
Philosophy has a simple title and, on account of its moderate size, 
an ingenious air. It is in reality a most difficult work, and fit 
only for those who have already received a thorough grounding 
in philosophy. 

The author examines the deep and ever-recurring problems 
which have exercised the minds of men from the beginning—sub- 
stance and accident, causality and time, the origin of knowledge 
and its validity, the various shades and degrees of truth. These 
questions occupy the first part of the present volume. Its second 
’ part deals with what the author calls axiological preblems, or 
questions of value. Under this rubric, ethics, esthetics and re- 
ligious questions are considered. Of all these recondite and 
elusive matters wide surveys are presented, surveys possible only 
to one who had read enormously, thought deeply and acquired, 
from reading and personal reflection, a complete mastery of his 
subject. Many ancient philosophers and practically all modern 
ones, are mentioned in these pages, with, however, one significant 
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exception—there is no reference made to Catholic philosophy. It 
is true, St. Augustine gets a line or two, Descartes a brief para- 
graph or two—surely, a meagre showing for a philosophy that 
boasts a succession of almost twenty centuries. Moreover, mary 
assertions occur to which no Catholic can subscribe. The book, 
therefore, is suited only for those who will accept the ipse dizit 
of no master however eminent, but can gauge accurately for 
themselves wherein truth and falsehood lie. 

A sentence taken from the closing pages of the volume shows 
eloquently its despairing gospel: “Our inquiry began,” says Pro- 
fessor Windelband, “with the unsatisfactoriness of knowledge: it 
ends with the unsatisfactoriness of life” (p. 351). A philosophy 
which voices that conclusion is lethal. It is powerless to uplift 
humanity or develop the divine in man. 


THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT IN MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By George N. Shuster. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The very title of this book invites and intrigues. For here is 
a subject to which no student of literature or religion can be in- 
different—a phenomenon of which even the “general reader” 
must be aware, because of the countless separate analyses and 
examples in recent pages. To have all these threads gathered 
together in a single pattern, these color-facets synthesized and 
resolved back into pure light, were “a consummation devoutly 
to be wished:” is it also a consummation too great for a single 
hand within a single volume, one wonders? 

In general scope and intent, Professor Shuster’s work is mag- 
nificent. Beginning with “The Days of Lost Tradition” and the 
medieval affiliations of Kenelm Digby, it rightly devotes some 
seventy-five pages to Newman and the Oxford Movement. Then 
comes a chapter on Aubrey de Vere, Gerard Hopkins, and Coventry 
Patmore. But it is not until affer Francis Thompson and a group 
somewhat equivocally described as “Inheritors’—they become 
even more equivocal when they are found to include such con- 
summate artists in prose and verse as Alice Meynell and Louise 
Imogen Guiney!—that we meet a treatise on “Ruskin, Pater, and 
the Pre-Raphaelites,” with Lionel Johnson thrown in for good 
measure. Such shuffling of the cards, such crossing and reversing 
of the currents is curious and confusing to the reader. Again, 
it is delightful to have the modern “Chroniclers of Christendom,” 
from Lingard to Wilfrid Ward, brought together for appreciation 
and to follow the adventures of Chesterton, the “journalist,” and 
Belloc, the “historian.” But few readers will feel that justice has 
been done to the many-sided genius of Robert Hugh Benson; and 
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fewer still will enjoy that note of patronage toward the venerable 
and versatile “John Ayscough,” or the dismissal of Mrs. Craigie in 
less than a sentence. 

The chapters dealing with “The Voice of Ireland” and “Vistas 
of the Catholic Spirit,” seem to suggest that various portions of 
this extraordinary book may have been written as separate essays 
and later brought rather hastily together—which would go far 
toward explaining the qualities and the defects of the whole. 
Professor Shuster has the gift of pungent phrase, as when he 
describes Miss Agnes Repplier as “the ghost of Jane Austen 
wedded to the spirit of Montaigne;” yet, taken all in all, his chap- 
ter on the “American Contribution” is probably the most uneven 
of this whole uneven volume. Here one finds thoroughgoing ap- 
preciation of Charles Warren Stoddard and Father Tabb, but a 
total inability to appreciate any of the rarer lyric work of Joyce 
Kilmer. While the writings of Archbishop Ireland are highly 
praised, Archbishop Spalding is ignored until a final division 
rightly called a “Miscellany.” 

It seems like mere caviling to cite further the omissions—or 
commissions—in contemporary judgments. Yet one is forced to 
take this strangely dual volume seriously, since it ranges all the 


way from illuminating, first-hand criticism to cursory journalistic 
cataloguing. It is difficult to conceive any work which more 
imperatively needed to be written—or to cite another which more 
imperatively needs to be revised. If it could, as a whole, be 
brought up to the mood of its own best moments, it would be- 
come a critical achievement of enormous value. 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF DANTE ALIGHIERL By 
John J. Rolbiecki, A.M. Washington: Salve Regina Press, 
Catholic University of America. $2.25 net. 

This valuable study is a Doctor’s dissertation, submitted to 
the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic University. As such, it 
bears the scholar’s earmarks of references to original and second- 
ary sources, a critical estimate of other studies bearing upon the 
subject, and a logical and authoritative presentation of the argu- 
ment. It is a volume for students of history and philosophy, 
rather than for the lay reader, although the latter will find in it 
much that is stimulating and suggestive. 

The author explains the note of a longing for universal peace 
and the brotherhood of mankind that characterizes the works 
of Dante. He undertakes to present a survey of the political phil- 
osophy of Dante, his conception of the destiny of man, and of the 
ideal state or political system through which that destiny might 
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be realized. With this object he examines critically Dante’s 
theory of law and of the origin, necessity, aims, and organization 
of the State. Dante’s conception of the relation between Church 
and State is next discussed, and a final chapter surveys Dante’s 
plan of universal empire. Interesting evidence is presented to 
show that while Dante believed in unity of government, he was 
not, as has been generally stated, in favor of absolute monarchy. 
The central government, he held, should be limited to those mat- 
ters which were common to all men. Evidence is also presented 
showing that Dante believed in the sovereignty of the people, in 
the sense that the rulers should be regarded as officials and serv- 
ants of the people. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR CHRISTIAN TEACHERS. By Brother 

Phillip. Baltimore: John Murphy Co. $1.75. 

Brother Phillip is the Superior General of the Christian 
Brothers, and his considerations are addressed directly to his 
own spiritual children; but, dealing as they do with the basic 
principles of Christian pedagogy, they will, and should, find a 
much larger audience. In some of the seventy meditations, the 
supernatural element is predominant; others are more practical, 
dealing with the discipline of the classroom; but in them all, as 
Bishop Shahan says in his introduction, one finds the pure spirit 
of the Gospel as applied to the guidance of youth. Every page is 
freighted with professional wisdom, the fruit of ripened expe- 
rience; better still, with this natural endowment, the author has 
combined most apposite quotations from Holy Writ, from the 
conferences of the founder of his Institute, St. John Baptist de la 
Salle, or from the writings of notable French educators, like 
Dupanloup. Not only the great community to whom it is im- 
mediately addressed, but every Christian teacher should have 
this book constantly at hand. It belongs to the third group of 
Bacon’s famous classification, one of the select few to be chewed 
and digested. 


EVERYDAY CIVICS. By Charles Edgar Finch, Director of Junior 
High School Grades and Citizenship. Rochester, N. Y.: 
American Book Co. $1.20. 

During the last two years, many publishers have been pre- 
senting new text-books in community civics. This may be taken 
as an indication of dissatisfaction with the work in civics as it has 
been conducted. It may also indicate that those who are inter- 
ested in social studies are coming to some agreement concerning 
the purposes of teaching social subjects. 


voL. cxvi. 8 
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Charles Edgar Finch’s book, Everyday Civics, is written for 
pupils between the ages of twelve and fifteen. Participation in 
activities, rather than information, is emphasized. The school, the 
playground, and the neighborhood are the laboratories in which 
it is planned that civic truths are to be tested. 

Some of the matters brought up for discussion, investigation, 
and action are: Living together, so that the members of a com- 
munity may contribute something, as well as get something; 
understanding of means of carrying out purposes of government; 
progress in government obtained through centuries of toil, suf- 
fering and bloodshed; the machinery of government. 

The plan is a commendable one—one which deserves the 
attention of teachers. Many will wait with interest the results, 
which may come from a trial of the book in the classroom. 


FOOD, HEALTH AND GROWTH. A Discussion of the Nutrition 
of Children. By L. Emmett Holt, M.D., LL.D., formerly Pro- 
fessor of the Diseases of Children in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

This is a series of lectures delivered at the Medical School 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University in San Francisco at the 
end of last year, in the Lane Lecture Series. As might be ex- 
pected from Dr. Holt’s recognized thoroughness and broad knowl- 
edge of the subject of children’s health, it is a very practical and 
complete presentation of present-day knowledge on the subject. 
We have only come to realize in recent years how much such 
knowledge is needed. Investigations in schools in various parts 
of the country have shown that not a few of the children of well- 
to-do parents are sub-normal in nutrition, not because of lack 
of food, but because of definite deficiency in the variety of their 
food. Many of them do not eat enough of the fresh vegetables, 
and not a few of them fail to secure in their dietary sufficient of 
the calcium salts and of phosphorus, which are so important for 
the growth of the skeleton and for the building up of resistive 
vitality to disease. Dr. Holt’s book will be of very great value, 
then. The work is published in connection with the Child Health 
Organization, of which Dr. Holt is the President. He has empha- 
sized in it the need for increased interest in child health if we are 
to save the lives of many children, a very vital need in face of the 
decreasing birth rate. Dr. Holt quotes Dr. Osler’s address to a 
public health meeting in Baltimore, in which he said: 

“*We have a disease in this city more widely prevalent than 
tuberculosis, more fatal than cancer, one that causes many more 
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deaths every year than the intestinal diseases of children.’ The 
audience, the physicians as well as others, wondered what the 
Doctor had in mind—when, after continuing in the same strain 
for some minutes, he announced that ‘the disease is Baltimore 
apathy.’ I fear this disease is not confined to Baltimore.” 


THE VEHEMENT FLAME. By Margaret Deland. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

Faulty construction and a plethora of material are account- 
able for the surprising fact that, in this instance, Mrs. Deland has 
obscured her intention almost beyond identification. 

Presumably, her objective is a study of jealousy, the “ve- 
hement flame,” consuming Eleanor, the wife, and twenty years 
the senior, of Maurice Curtis, aged nineteen. This theme calls for 
a more intensive treatment than has been employed. Jealousy 
does not dominate Eleanor’s erratic mentality; it is merely addi- 
tional to many exasperating attributes and deficiencies that exceed 
it as contributory factors in the inevitable unhappiness of this 
inexplicable union, and in Maurice’s infidelity. So small a part is 
played by the unusual disparity of years, that we wonder why the 
author introduced it. In fine, we find no clue to Eleanor’s per- 
sonality. She lives and dies elusive, isolated and unconvincing, 

Not so with Lily Dale, the girl of the underworld, Maurice’s 
partner in a sordid affair into which the affections do not enter. 
All that relates to her is done with a sure, skillful touch that 
imparts vitality to Maurice, also, as he progresses, with the passing 
of time, from frightened anger and shrinking at the birth of the 
son, whose existence is a reproach, to love and shamefaced pride. 
This phase is so well handled that we imagine for awhile that we 
have, at last, discovered the author’s real purpose, expressed in 
Lily’s furies of jealous resentment over Maurice’s anxious efforts 
for improvement of the ungrammatical, fibbing, pilfering little son, 
whom she is ruining. 

Our impression is strengthened by Eleanor’s death, self- 
sought, with the avowed object of enabling Maurice to marry 
Lily, thus gaining control of his child; therefore, our anticipations 
are keyed high as we begin the last chapter, wherein Maurice 
announces his future plans to his friends, the Houghtons, and 
their daughter, Edith, whom he loves and who loves him. Much 
has been said, and reiterated, of his bitter repentance for the 
long-past sin, his soul-searchings, in which he has forever set 
aside himself, his desires, ambitions and personal happiness, to 
consider the one thing that matters—his boy’s welfare. He now 
gives, as the result of these profound and painful reflections, his 
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belief that the end to which he has devoted himself would be not 
achieved, but defeated, by marriage with Lily, because of her 
quarrelsome jealousy of his influence. It sounds genuine, and is 
convincing; but it is followed by an extraordinary debate, a far- 
rago of inconsistencies and evasions, ending with the establish- 
ment of his personal happiness by prospective union with Edith. 

This futile, stultifying finale is not the sort of thing we are 
accustomed to receive from the author. No one hitherto has shown 
clearer apprehension of the momentousness of spiritual issues, 
the uncompromising nature of sincere repentance. The locale of 
the story is Mercer, already familiar to us through her novels, 
The Awakening of Helena Richie and The Iron Woman. Remem- 
bering the exactness with which the mills of God ground in 
Helena’s case, we have wondered if, at the back of Mrs. Deland’s 
mind, there is not—or was not, in this book’s incipiency—a pro- 
jected sequel to be based upon the actual awakening of Maurice 
Curtis. 


VERGIL. By Tenney Frank. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.00. 

This work by the professor of Latin at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is excellently done. Professor Frank classes it as a biog- 
raphy, but it is equally a discussion of the authorship of certain 
poems attributed to Vergil, and of the significance, particularly 
personal and historical, of his other works. 

One of the most interesting of these discussions concerns the 
famous fourth Georgic with its allusion to the child whose coming 
will bring the Golden Age. It was largely the veiled and pro- 
phetic allusion in this poem to the (as was supposed) coming of 
Our Lord, which gave rise to the medizval opinion that Vergil 
was a prophet and magician. Said Newman: “Vergil’s single 
words and phrases, his pathetic half lines, gave utterance, as the 
voice of nature herself, to that pain and weariness, yet hope of 
better things, which is the experience of her children in every 
time.” 

Professor Frank’s chapter on “Materialism in the Service of 
Poetry” is particularly illuminating and valuable. At times, the 
author “lets himself go,” and gives us in a vivid page sidelights 
upon Ventidius, Cornelius Gallus, “the brilliant, hot-headed, over- 
grown boy, whom everyone loved,” and Horace, who for an hour 
dreamed of a distant Utopia beyond the din of civil war, a dream 
St. Augustine and Coleridge (and many another, no doubt) 
were to dream in later days. 

This biography is not lengthy, a fact which will commend it 
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to the general reader no less than to advanced students of Latin. 
The latter particularly will be glad of it, with its patient scholar- 
ship and its many stimulating pages. 


ANGELS AND MINISTERS. By Laurence Housman. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.50. 

This little book consists of four plays of “Victorian Shade 
and Character,” written in the simple and beautiful prose of a 
poet. In it Mr. Housman seeks to catch the atmosphere of what 
we call the Mid-Victorian Era and to present vivid, intimate, 
and yet delicate glimpses of Queen Victoria, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone and Mr. Morley. 

The playlet, “Possession,” is called “A Peep-show in Para- 
dise,” and while, in conception, it reminds one of Barrie, it just 
fails to show the inimitable J. M. B.’s brand of delicately ironic 
humor. “His Favorite Flower,” which ironically makes the point 
that the statesman’s suffering springs from the consciousness, not 
that his people fail to appreciate him, but that they praise him 
for the blunders he has made and the unhappiness he has caused 
them. “The Queen: God Bless Her!” suggests Victoria in the 
Highlands for an intimate quarter of an hour with her great 
Tory prime minister, the description of whom is the best thing 
in the book. Another playlet is the “Comforter,” portraying Mrs. 
Gladstone in the réle, which she fills with a maternal tact and 
understanding of her husband, not only beautiful but true to her 
character. 

This little book is worth while; there are in it poetic insight, 
grace and a delicate handling which mark the real poet. 


E BEATA VITA; Soliloquiorum Duo Libri; De Magistro; De Im- 
mortalitate Anime. Sancti Aurelii Augustini Tractatus in Usum 
Scholarum Adaptati, curante F. E. T. (Philadelphia: Peter Reilly. 
35 to 40 cents each.) As far as the mass of men are concerned, the 
treasures of Patristic lore are inaccessible in the oblivion to which they 
are practically consigned. Only priests, as a rule, are privileged to 
read the words and hear the voices of the saints and scholars who, 
in the early days of the Church, built up the fair temple of Christian 
truth. It was a happy idea of Father Francis E. Tourscher, of St. 
Thomas College, Villanova, to bring within the reach of our Catholic 
schools a few interesting treatises of St. Augustine. Father Tourscher 
showed excellent judgment in his selections; he has, indeed, taken for 
his purpose real gems of our Christian classics. De Beata Vita carries 
the reader to the conclusion that only in the knowledge of God can 
true happiness be found. Soliloquiorum Duo Libri are monologues on 
the soul and God. De Magistro is a little treatise on the nature and 
function of language, leading up to the truth that not by words, but 
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by Christ, the spirit of man is taught. De Immortalitate Anime is a 
study of the human soul, its nature and destiny. These booklets, en- 
shrining as they do the reflections of one of the master minds of all 
time on themes of perennial interest and importance, could profitably 
replace some of the works of pagan classics that we put in the hands 
of our students of the Latin tongue. 

A brief running commentary would light up these little editions of 
Patristic classics, and closer proof-reading would bar some misprints 
which, however, are so obvious that not even a tyro will be halted 


by them. 


SIMPLE LIFE OF JESUS FOR HIS LITTLE ONES, by a Sister of 
Notre Dame. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Cloth, 85 cents.) 
Those who have read and enjoyed The Children’s King and First Com- 
munion Days, will welcome this little volume by the same author, for 
it breathes a spirit of piety and devotion and the story of the Life of 
Jesus is told in the simple language that characterizes her work. The 
illustrations are exceptionally good, being selections of some of the 
best works of the Old Masters. We heartily recommend it. 


OLY SOULS’ BOOK, edited by Rev. F. X. Lasance (New York: 
Benziger Brothers. Prices: $1.50, $2.00, $2.75 and $3.50, ac- 
cording to binding desired), is a complete prayer book, including 
special prayers in behalf of the Souls in Purgatory, and will be of 
especial interest to those who have a great devotion to the Holy Souls. 


ENEDICTIONALE, edited by Rev. J. B. O’Connell (Dublin, Ireland: 
The Kenny Press), is a liturgical publication of special prac- 
tical value to parish priests. It gives the full rite for exposition 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament at different times and feasts, and includes 
the hymns and special prayers ordered by the Pope to be recited in 
various seasons. The American edition has been prepared, the pub- 
lisher’s announcement states, with the aid of an American prelate. 
The book is tastefully printed, and in format and composition speaks 
well for the progress of the publication in Ireland of liturgical books. 
Once in the far past, Ireland led the world in artistic book making. 
May America help her in her noble efforts to regain such supremacy. 


EDITATIONS ON OUR BLESSED LADY for every day of the Month 

of May, by the Very Rev. J. Guibert, S.S. Authorized translation. 
(Baltimore, Md.: O’Donovan Brothers. $1.25.) These Meditations were 
dictated by the Very Reverend author while pinned to a bed of sick- 
ness, which ended in death. They are, therefore, the last words of a 
truly apostolic priest whose other writings are well known and have 
been of great help to unnumbered souls. While arranged especially 
for the Month of May, these meditations can be used at any time, and 
will undoubtedly help those who use them to a deeper appreciation 
of the Mother of God. 
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OEMS, by Louise Hart. (Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Co. 
$1.50.) This unpoetic age, strange to say, is singularly productive 
of versification. And, stranger still, the majority of the melodists are, 
if not infant prodigies, nearly always youthful. Take, for example, 
the diminutive Louise Hart, whose free verse was first written down 
at the age of four, but in whose latter poetry, as in the best French 
Vers Libre, rhymes occur more and more frequently. There are, of 
course, many groans from the critics, who maintain that her promises 
were best nourished in silence, and yet one would be unwilling to 
miss her Poems, published at the age of eleven. Although Louise Hart 
is Wordsworthian in that her verse sings of the beauties of nature, 
her work is at the same time strikingly original. It tells the wonders 
of the sea and the rain, the trees and the butterflies. There is, too, the 
coloring of distinct imaginative power. It will, indeed, be interesting 
to watch the development of little Miss Hart, who wrote as early as 
1917 such verse as this: 
“Now the Sea foams, 
And from it rises the Maiden of the Sea, 


The clouds come dimly over, 
And hide my Sea-Maiden from me.” 


Y AMERICAN DIARY, by Clare Sheridan. (New York: Boni 
& Liveright. $3.00 net.) Mrs. Sheridan has dedicated her book 
“to those I have met in this country who have not misunderstood me.” 
One wonders just how many there are who do not misunderstand 
Mrs. Sheridan. What one can understand is that a sculptor is not 
necessarily a writer. Mrs. Sheridan came to the public’s atten- 
tion by her exploit in traveling through Russia to Moscow, and 
there doing the busts of Lenine and Trotzky and the other Bolshevik 
leaders. Her art may be of the highest perfection. However, when 
she leaves her. studio and poses as a radical thinker, she becomes at 
once merely a noisy, chattering person of no profundity of thought, 
with no appreciation of the underlying principles of philosophy, either 
of government or life, and a person distinctly of the type of parlor 
Bolshevik who listens enraptured to the sound of his own voice. 


USSIA IN THE FAR EAST, by Leo Pasvolsky. (New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.75.) It is the aim of this book to furnish a 
background for a clear understanding of the Russian situation in the 
Far East; a situation which, in the mind of the average American, 
is hopelessly complex and confused. Mr. Pasvolsky’s account unravels 
it all, throwing upon it the light of a remarkably lucid analysis and 
that of numerous texts of treaties and documents. 

The rise of Russian imperialism and its eastward expansion to the 
Pacific; its conflict with Japanese ambitions culminating in the dis- 
astrous passage at arms in Manchuria and at Port Arthur; the ensuing 
Russo-Japanese intrigue, secret treaties, and masked understandings 
at China’s expense; the advent of the Bolsheviki and the rise of anti- 
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Bolsheviki movements in Siberia; Japan’s prestidigitating and fishing 
in the troubled waters of the Russian revolution, all these are con- 
cisely passed in review. By far the most instructive chapters, how- 
ever, are those dealing with the mischievous activities of the Third 
International and the workings of the Soviet diplomacy in the various 
Asiatic communities. The policy of Soviet Communism is essentially 
one of propaganda and deceitful tactics. That the Soviets are ready 
for reasons of expediency to utilize non-Communist agencies and to 
allow even uncongenial allies a passing triumph, as a means of further- 
ing the ulterior purpose of disrupting their institutions, is a secret 
confessed by more than one Soviet leader. It is this utter want of 
trust and faith in the present masters of potentially powerful Russia 
that creates perhaps the most disturbing problem for international 
security and well-being. Incidentally, one may gain from Russia in 
the Far East an enlightened glimpse into some of the reasons of the 
American Government’s attitude towards the dictators of Moscow. 


OLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY, abridged from the Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the English Language, by 
Frank V. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Cloth, $5.00 net.) The publishers claim for this work that it is 
“designed primarily to meet the needs of the student in college or 
university,” and it would seem that their claim is justified, for, besides 
answering questions as to pronunciation, definition, spelling, etymol- 
ogy, etc., of any English word that may be encountered, it gives mod- 
ern idioms, and is also a biographical dictionary, as well as a dic- 
tionary of classical, mythological, and Biblical terms. These latter 
features all appear in the body of the work, the only “Appendix” being 
the section relating to “foreign words, phrases, etc., current in English 
Literature.” The College Standard Dictionary brings its information 
down to the present day, giving such data as the date of the election 
of Pope Pius XI., of the signing of the Treaties at the Washington Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armaments, and the establishment of the 
Irish Free State. 


HE CORONA READERS—Third Reader, compiled by Maurice Fran- 

cis Egan, Brother Leo, and James H. Fassett. (New York: Ginn 
& Co. 68 cents.) The names of the compilers of the Corona Readers 
are sufficient to speak for their excellence, and the Third Reader of 
the series, with its carefully selected poems, legends, religious and 
educational stories, and excellent illustrations, will be found a useful 
and a pleasant addition to the text-books used in schools. 

Other educational books received are Le Tour de la France, by G. 
Bruno (80 cents), an attractive and instructive reader, through whose 
pages the pupil visits points of interest in France; Pour Apprendre 
a@ Parlier, by Francois J. Kueny ($1.20), easy lessons in French Gram- 
mar and conversation; and Brief Spanish Grammar, by A. M. De Vitis 
($1.40). All from Allyn & Bacon, New York. 
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NGLISH LYRICS and Lancashire Songs, by George Hull. (Preston, 
England: J. Kitching.) The first half of Mr. Hull’s volume gives 

the graceful meditations and reveries of an English Catholic who 
manifestly loves, and sometimes achieves, poetry. Its second part, 
fenced in by Lancashire dialect, will win fewer pilgrims outside of the 
initiated. The book is an uncommonly fine example of “private print- 
ing,” which one would like to see emulated on this side of the Atlantic. 


E BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, by Lillian Eichler (Oyster Bay, N. Y.: 

Nelson Doubleday, Inc. Two volumes. $3.50), is a veritable com- 
pendium of the best social usages. The introductory chapters point out 
the charm and tests of true refinement, laying excellent bases upon 
which to build the details of etiquette. They invite to the discipline 
of good manners and courtesy. The book makes pleasant, easy read- 
ing, and the chapter headings and sub-headings enable one to obtain 
instantly exact information on any specific convention. It is alto- 
gether worthy of commendation to young people, and to all who would 
know how best to meet social exigencies and conform to social usages. 


E SKY MOVIES, by Gaylord Johnson. (New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. $1.50.) In this little volume three very inquisitive 
and acquisitive children learn much about the moon, the sun, the 
motion of the earth and the other planets of our solar system. The 
information conveyed is soundly scientific and deeply interesting, the 
manner, for the most part, adapted to the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of children. At times, however, the language is too grown-up, 
and the reviewer questions whether, at other times, the effort to meet 
the child mind is not overstrained. The introduction of the fairy 
element tends to confuse rather than enlighten. Legend and folk- 
lore fall into place more naturally. An entertaining example is the 
interpretation of “Jack and Jill” as a “description of the way the moon 
waxes and wanes.” A very attractive feature of the book is the ar- 
rangement of fine pictures of the moon’s phases so they may be shown 
as a “movie” by rapidly turning the pages. The copious illustrations 
are, for the most part, both artistically and scientifically perfect. It 
is unfortunate that the book’s excellence on this score should be marred 
by dummy figures, much out of drawing, wherever the children appear 
in illustration. 


Biers DIVINE STORY, a short Life of Our Blessed Lord written espe- 
cially for young people by Rev. Cornelius J. Holland, S.T.L. (New 
York: Blase Benziger & Co., Inc. $1.00 net.) The Divine Story is a 
new printing of a work already presented to the public, since it was 
copyrighted by the author in 1909, and contains a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Bishop of Providence, dated 1910. The present 
edition is tastefully bound in dark green and is adorned with several 
familiar illustrations. It can be heartily recommended for children, 
to be read to them by their elders, and later to be put in their own 
hands to be read by themselves. 
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PLESS TOWERS, by Margaret Ashmun (New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.00). In this book there is rather too much made 
of the immoral sex-relations to which a great city lends cover. In 
the end, the heroine, freed from the chains of the pseudo-refinements 
of women’s clubs, musicales, antique furniture and formal luncheons, 
chooses the hardships of life on a ranch as the wife of a good man; 
and makes the choice, not blindly, but counting the cost. - 


E recent additions to The Modern Library of the World’s Best 

Books (New York: Boni & Liveright. 95 cents each) are two 
volumes of short stories by English authors: Men, Women and Boats, 
by Stephen Crane; Tales of Mean Streets, by Arthur Morrison, depicting 
life in London’s East End, and Passages from the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys, with an introduction by Richard Le Gallienne, who edits the 
book. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Le Dogme Catholique dans les Péres de l’Eglise, par Emile Amann. 
(Paris: G. Beauchesne. 7/fr. 50.) The object of this volume is to 
place the principal Patristic texts, which confirm and explain the great 
truths of Catholic dogma, within the immediate reach of everyone 
interested in religious matters—especially students of theology. How 
the Christian Church, from the beginning, teaches the fundamental 
articles of her creed in the same manner; how this “perpetuity of 
faith” should strengthen Christians of our day, is what the author 
wishes to show by an appropriate selection of texts, borrowed from 
the Fathers of the Church. The selections are classified in chrono- 
logical order, but at the same time the authors have been divided 
as much as possible into the various schools to which they belong. 
It appears to be the best method of presenting both the development of 
Catholic dogma and its essential unity. Short introductions, placed 
at the head of each series of selections, enable us to grasp very rapidly 
the importance of each of the testimonies stated. An analytical table 
also helps us to divide the different Patristic texts of which the book 
is made up into each of the principal theses of theology. 

L’Intelligence Catholique dans lItalie du XX. siécle, par M. 
Maurice Vaussard. Preface by Georges Goyau. (Paris: Librairie Le- 
coffre. 7/fr. 50.) Although Italy, by her art, her history and some of 
her writers, has never ceased to attract the attention of the public, 
even the élite in our own country are badly informed with regard to 
the profound movements of contemporary Italian life. The cultured 
traveler, who boasts of knowing his Italy, passes close to them without 
perceiving them. In a penetrating and rigorously impartial work, 
M. Vaussard throws light upon the “milieu Catholique,” by a careful 
study of its most representative men. His analysis of the lives and 
works of the great political and intellectual leaders of the Italian 
Catholics of the twentieth century, will be read with deep interest by 
all interested in Italy and in Catholic life throughout the world. 











Recent Events. 


After a month of the usual alarms and 
France. threatened, though unexecuted, excursions 
by France into the Sarre Valley, the Ger- 
man reparations problem received two unexpected alleviations. 
The first came on August 31st from the Reparations Commission, 
which, while refusing the out and out moratorium requested by 
Germany, has relieved her of further monthly payments for the 
rest of 1922, requiring her instead to give as security her Treasury 
bills due in six months, and payable in gold. Under the former 
arrangement, Germany was to have paid 270,000,000 gold marks 
every month till the end of 1922, these monthly payments going 
to Belgium under a priority agreement. Now Belgium has agreed 
to accept German Treasury six-months’ notes instead. While this 
decision itself is of little economic importance, since it merely 
postpones for a few months German cash payments, piling them 
on top of what is due next spring, it is of very great political 
importance because of two related results, namely, rescuing from 
one more crisis the entente between England and France and 
doing away, for the present, with any necessity or threat of mili- 
tary action. 

Even more important than the decision of the Reparations 
Commission, was the agreement entered into on September 5th 
between Hugo Stinnes, the German industrial magnate, and 
Senator de Lubersac, President of the Federation of Codperative 
Societies of the French Liberated Regions, representing 130,000 
proprietors in the devastated areas. By this agreement, thirteen 
billion francs worth of made-up material, bricks, mortar, cement, 
etc., will be sent from Germany to the French, and credited to the 
indemnity account. These negotiations, which were really an 
extension of the Wiesbaden agreement, sponsored last year by the 
late Herr Rathenau, were authorized by the French Government, 
which is expected soon to ratify the agreement. France’s objec- 
tion to the Wiesbaden agreement, was based on the ground that 
reparations in goods, and especially services, would be prejudicial 
to French workers, but in the present arrangement this difficulty 
seems to have been successfully provided against. The agree- 
ment is already credited with having relieved the tension between 
France and Germany. 
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On August 11th, the French authorities began the deporta- 
tion of five hundred “German undesirables” from Alsace-Lorraine. 
This was the first of the “other progressive measures” threatened 
by the French Government in answer to Germany’s stand against 
continuing compensation payments to reimburse French holders 
of German securities. Altogether 1,560 persons are to be ex- 
pelled, these being either those who were denied French citizen- 
ship or failed to apply for it. 

On August 17th, Premier Poincaré ordered the return to 
Paris from Washington of the French Debt Commission, headed 
by Jean V. Parmentier. M. Parmentier’s mission to America, it 
was explained, was merely to outline to the American Refunding 
Commission the financial situation of France, and he was not 
empowered to say when France could begin payments, but it 
seems clear that there was some disappointment in the results 
achieved. A further outcome of the French attitude was shown 
in a note addressed to the British Government by M. Poincaré, 
on September Ist, replying to Lord Balfour’s recent note on Inter- 
Allied indebtedness. In this note the French Government pro- 
posed that a conference be called of all those nations interested in 
war debts, plainly including the United States without mentioning 
that country by name. Until such a meeting is held, and until 
arrangements are made for the payment of German reparations, 
the French Government declares that it cannot promise payment 
of its war debts. The British response to this note has been 
favorable, and the meeting will probably occur in November, 
when, the fall elections being over, it is hoped that the American 
Government will participate. 

The two commissions of the Chamber of Deputies, to which 
were referred the treaties signed at the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, have suspended their work owing to the lack of 
certain documentary material from Washington. On the other 
hand, Great Britain formally ratified the Treaties on August 10th. 
Japan has ratified the Treaties, but will make no move for ex- 
change of ratifications with the United States, until they have 
been formally approved by France and Italy. 

A strike of 22,000 men, including dock workers, tramway 
and gas workers and masons, broke out at Havre towards the end 
of August, and lasted for several days. During the course of the 
strike, three persons were killed and over fifty wounded, but the 
attempt of the Communists and other labor extremists to drive 
the French workers into a general strike throughout the country 
failed. 

On August 26th, the battleship France, 23,000 tons, one of 
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the prides of the French Navy, struck a rock off Quiberon Bay 
in the darkness of early morning, and went to the bottom in 
seventy-five feet of water. All but three of the nine hundred 
officers and men of the crew were rescued. The loss reduces 
France’s first naval line by one-seventh of its fighting strength, 
and brings the French Navy down to an equality with Italy’s. 
The battleship was replaced, however, by a vessel of similar type, 
as the Washington naval agreement gives France the right to 
replace any unit lost by accident. 

It was announced, on September 5th, that approximately 
500,000,000 gold francs of the 1,948,000,000 of French gold on 
deposit with the Bank of England since 1916, as guarantee for 
credits advanced by Great Britain to the French Government, 
would soon be returned to France. It is planned to continue the 
payments against which the gold was hypothecated until the 
entire amount is returned. This return is important, as giving 
somewhat greater liberty of political action to France, which has 
felt some humiliation at having such an enormous part of its gold 
held abroad. 

According to the Paris correspondent of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, up to September 1, 1921, the 
French Pension Office had received 2,500,000 claims for pensions 
or allowances, of which 1,712,000 were granted, being thus dis- 
tributed: among the incapacitated, 830,000; among widows and 
orphans, 447,000, and among parents, 413,000. Fifty-nine thou- 
sand of the incapacitated were totally invalided and 60,000 suf- 
fered disability, amounting to from eighty to ninety-five per cent. 

Extraordinary measures are under consideration by the 
French Government to remedy the slow death of the French 
nation by the decline in the rate of births. Statistics published 
on September 6th from the ten largest cities, showing a ten per 
cent. decrease in births on a basis of the figures for 1921, have 
aroused the press, which predicts 8,000 fewer births than deaths 
this year, in the entire country, as compared with last year. The 
first revelations of this crisis were made in June, when statistical 
experts demonstrated that France would be entirely depopulated 
within two hundred years unless a solution were found. Among 
the remedies suggested are: “State adoption” of illegitimate, as 
well as legitimate, children of poor parents; governmental assist- 
ance for young married couples; increased pensions for poor 
parents of large families. Even polygamy has been advocated in 
certain circles, but this has not been looked on with favor, from 
practical, as well as moral reasons, it being argued that if a man 
hesitates to take one wife, it is ridiculous to suggest several. 
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The month was marked by food riots 
Germany. throughout Germany, particularly in Ber- 
lin, necessitating repression by the police. 
The price of bread increased forty per cent., meat prices rose 
twenty-five per cent., and the price of sugar doubled. Each rise 
in price fanned the smoldering anger of the working classes, 
whose wages fail to meet more than a small share of the daily 
food costs of their households. The Government and municipal 
authorities throughout the country are marshaling their forces 
for the herculean task of minimizing the hardships threatened 
on account of exorbitant prices demanded for food and fuel. 
Chancellor Wirth states that the number of needy at present is 
from four to five million, most of whom are concentrated in the 
metropolitan centres. The Lord Mayor of Berlin stresses the need 
for general diligence and self-control in meeting the tense eco- 
nomic situation, and waging war against profiteers. He is of the 
opinion that wholesale deaths of children are threatened, unless 
feeding measures are adopted, declaring that “eighty per cent. of 
our children are under-nourished and fifty per cent. tubercular.” 
Attention is also called to the shortage in coal. The price of 
briquettes recently rose to 250 marks per centner (about 110 
pounds), as compared with the previous price of 106 marks. 
Coke for cooking purposes is quoted approximately at 435 marks 
per centner. 

Among other measures taken for the alleviation of the situa- 
tion, the Imperial and State Governments and municipal author- 
ities have contributed about 1,200,000,000 marks for the relief 
of persons without private incomes; the sick and accident benefits 
are to be increased, and the Imperial subsidies for destitute per- 
sons and men disabled in war, and for the support of war suf- 
ferers, have been doubled. Many families in Dresden, Hamburg 
and other centres are in dire straits because the banks have been 
unable to supply paper money for the payment of wages. 

Another feature of the month’s news from Germany is the 
cessation of numerous newspapers, many of them failing outright 
and others reducing their output from daily to weekly issues. 
No fewer than one hundred and forty-four newspapers suspended 
in July. The August report is not yet in, but it is expected that 
it will reach, and perhaps surpass, the figures for July. This dis- 
appearance of journals en masse, many of them of considerable 
importance, probably is unparalleled, and is due to the enermous 
rise which has taken place in the cost of newspaper production. 
Paper, for instance, is now four hundred times dearer than before 
the war, and the cost of other materials has risen to almost as 
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great an extent. Wages, of course, have been enormously in- 
creased, and home news service becomes daily more expensive. 
As for foreign news service, owing to the fall of the mark, only a 
few wealthy newspapers can afford it. 

Towards the middle of August, Count Hugo Lerchenfeld, the 
Bavarian Premier, and other Bavarian representatives succeeded, 
after prolonged negotiations with Chancellor Wirth and his Cab- 
inet, in composing their differences with the Central Government 
at Berlin. Both Governments signed protocols meeting the dif- 
ficulties which arose recently over the enforcement of the Re- 
public’s new defence law. Bavaria agreed to rescind the ordinance 
adopted by her, in which she assumed special privileges in con- 
nection with the operation of the law. The Federal Government, 
in return, gave guarantees not to infringe upon Bavaria’s sov- 
ereignty. 

On August 10th, an agreement was signed in Berlin by repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Germany, providing for a 
mixed claims commission to determine the amount of American 
claims against Germany. Early in September, President Hard- 
ing named Justice William R. Day as the third member of the 
commission, who is to act as umpire on all disputed points, the 
German member being Dr. Diesselbach, of Hamburg, an attorney. 
The American member is not yet named. 

On August 18th, the Economic Council of the Empire decided 
by a small majority to increase the assessment on exports, in 
order to make the amount correspond with the present deprecia- 
tion of the mark. The surcharge on customs was fixed at one 
hundred and seventy-four per cent. for the period between 
August 23d and August 29th. 

Germany’s new measures against the importation of luxuries 
are of a stringent character. On September Ist, the Ministry of 
Economy announced that, from that date, the unrestricted im- 
portation of raw tobacco would be prohibited, and that measures 
would also be taken to restrict the importation of various food- 
stuffs. The restrictions will be removed, it was announced, when- 
ever adequate protection has been assured by increases in cus- 
toms duties. 

On August 31st, the Berlin Vorwdarts announced that negotia- 
tions for the fusion of the Majority and Independent Social Parties 
was proceeding favorably, and that a joint session would probably 
be held late in September. 

Towards the end of August, a message from Berlin stated 
that the German Government had received a note from the Council 
of Ambassadors, declaring that the High Court at Leipzic in its 
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trial of war criminals did not make sufficient efforts to disclose 
the truth, that the Court acquitted a number of defendants who 
were guilty, and imposed too light sentences on those convicted. 
For these reasons, the note said, the Allies reserve the right, 
under the Versailles Treaty, to deal with the cases themselves, 
and, eventually, to sentence the defendants by default. 

Late in August, an outbreak of pogroms in Kattowitz, Silesia, 
was reported in a special dispatch from Beuthen. Crowds looted 
the food shops conducted by Jews, and beat Jews wherever en- 
countered in the streets. The pogroms are said to have been in- 
spired by reports that the Jews were responsible for the high price 
of food. Most of the victims were Jewish merchants, who mi- 
grated to Kattowitz from Poland and Galicia. 

On September 2d, the German Government sent a note to the 
League of Nations, entering a fresh protest against the presence 
of French troops in the Sarre district. In May of last year, the 
Berlin Government entered a similar protest, which brought a 
reply from the President of the Sarre Government Commission, 
explaining that the French troops were not a force of occupation, 
but a garrison placed at the disposal of the Commission to enable 
it to fulfill its duties under the Peace Treaty. 


Chiefly as a result of the engagements en- 

Russia. tered into at the Washington Limitation of 
Armaments Conference, the Japanese Gov- 

ernment, early in Sepember, began the evacuation of Eastern 
Siberia, and troops of the Far Eastern Republic have occupied 
the town of Sanchung, less than one hundred miles north of 
Vladivostok. Other minor localities were evacuated by the Japa- 
nese on September 2d, and the important point of Novo Niko- 
laievsk, on the Amur River, will be evacuated on September 22d. 
Far Eastern Republican troops at Khabarovsk, one hundred and 
fifty miles north, are preparing to march down to occupy Novo 
Nikolaievsk when the Japanese leave. If the Japanese fulfill the 
promise to evacuate Vladivostok, it is clear that the White Gov- 
ernment of Merkulov, now ruling there with the collaboration of 
one of Kolchak’s Generals, Diederich, will be unable to withstand 
the Far Eastern Republicans. Recent dispatches from the Far 
East declare the Vladivostok Government has inaugurated a White 
terror, which adds to the unpopularity its exactions from the 
peasantry already have evoked. Indeed, ever since the fall of 
Kolchak, the White movement in the Far East, alternately sup- 
ported and bullied by the Japanese, has been little more than 
organized banditry. Vladivostok, under control of the semi-inde- 
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pendent Far Eastern Republic, will mean that Russia will once 
more have a Pacific outlet, since the Chita Government, at least in 
foreign policy, is evidently subject to the control of Moscow. 

Delegates from Moscow, Chita, and Tokio, resuming the abor- 
tive conference of Dairen of several months ago, met early in 
September at Chang Chun, in Manchuria and, after several days’ 
sessions, adjourned on September 7th to enable the delegates to 
communicate with their Governments. The Moscow Soviet is 
desirous of negotiating a general agreement with Japan, and to 
that end is anxious to obtain recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment by Japan. If, as seems likely, however, Japan refuses to 
consider the question of recognition first, Russia will, on the 
resumption of negotiations, consent to postponement of that issue, 
and take up other problems. 

Despite favorable crop reports, and statements to the effect 
that no further relief work was necessary, it now appears that 
Russia faces her worst winter, more from disease than hunger. 
The American corn rations were cut off on September Ist through- 
out Russia, except in the Crimea and the Ukraine, where the hor- 
rors of famine still continue and where a comparatively heavy 
American relief programme for the feeding of children will be 
carried on next year. It is estimated that 3,000,000 children will 
be fed in the Southern Ukraine this winter, and about an addi- 
tional million in the rest of Russia. 

That there is at present a radical reaction from fairly liberal 
principles in Russia, is apparent from several reasons, among 
others from a recent resolution passed by the Petrograd Soviet, in 
which the stand of the Soviet delegation at The Hague, in refus- 
ing to recognize the rights of foreign owners, was approved, 
and an appeal made to the Government to maintain this prin- 
ciple inviolate. Zinovieff, the President of the Petrograd Soviet, 
with Karl Radek, represents the pure Communist-International 
element among the Bolsheviki. His uncompromising tone at 
the recent Communist Congress is taken to have been respon- 
sible for the recent measures to expel all persons hostile to 
the Soviet régime. Wholesale arrests of intellectuals have been 
taking place throughout Russia, and in the last few weeks approx- 
imately 1,500 persons, charged with secret counter-revolutionary 
activity, have been exiled. On September 5th, fifty-five persons 
were sentenced to death in South Russia, and the Ukrainian 
Court at Kiev sentenced to death forty-eight members of Petlura’s 
Cossack bands, which, in connection with General Tutunuk’s 
forces, revolted against the Ukrainian Soviets. From Moscow a 
recent dispatch states that Archbishop Benjamin, Metropolitan 
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of Petrograd, and the others condemned for interfering with the 
seizure of church treasures were executed by a firing squad in 
Petrograd on the tenth of August. 

Late in August and early in September, several unconfirmed 
reports came through of rebellion in Southern Russia, the head 
of the rebellion being placed at Odessa, which was said to have 
proclaimed South Russia and the Crimea independent of Moscow, 
and to have called on all citizens to unite against the “Commun- 
ist usurpers.” It is not believed, however, that these sections 
would be able to make an effective stand against the Bolshevik 
Army, which was furthermore strengthened, late in August, by the 
mobilization of the men born in 1901. 

For several weeks, the American State Department has been 
negotiating, through Alanson R. Houghton, the American Am- 
bassador at Berlin, with representatives of the Moscow Govern- 
ment with regard to the attitude of the Soviet authorities should 
the American Government consider sending an expert technical 
commission to Russia to study and report on the economic situa- 
tion. The question is in the hands of the Soviet Government 
now for decision. 

According to a statement issued on September 5th by the 
United States Department of Commerce, American exports to 
Russia and to the new nations formerly embraced in the Russian 
Empire, for the first six months of 1922, were nearly ten times as 
large as the imports for the same period. For Soviet Russia, in- 
cluding the Caucasus, the difference was even more striking. 
While the American imports from that country totaled only 
$21,609 in value, the American exports were $11,756,282, or more 
than five hundred times as much. Lithuania is the only former 
Russian State from which more goods were imported to America 
than America exported. 

The capital of the new Russian State Bank under the auspices 
of the Soviets has been fixed at 2,000,000,000 rubles. In addi- 
tion, 200,000,000,000 paper rubles have been put at the disposal 
of the bank by the Government. It is stated, the bank’s official 
money-lending rate has ranged between eight and twelve per cent. 
a month, which would be ninety-six to one hundred and forty- 
four per cent. per annum. 





The Greco-Turkish War, which for séveral 
Greece. months had subsided to quiescence, took 

a sudden and dramatic turn late in August, 

when the Turks opened a successful offensive in Afiun-Karahissar, 
a vital key position on the Berlin-Bagdad Railway in Asia Minor, 
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forcing the Greeks to retire westward. The Turks immediately 
followed up this success by a series of others—first, by the capture 
of Eski-Shehr, the principal stronghold of the Greeks on the 
northern fighting front, and, several days later, by the capture of 
Ushak, an important point on the southern line, with the result 
that the Greeks were driven in on Smyrna, their principal town on 
the coast. 

The origin of the Greek disaster is ascribed largely to the 
designs of King Constantine on Constantinople, and the recent 
transference of 50,000 of the Greek troops from Asia Minor to the 
Thracian frontier, in order to make a demonstration against Con- 
stantinople, thus greatly impairing the strength of their Anatolian 
Army. It seems evident that the Turks shrewdly took advantage 
of this situation, and launched their offensive at a critical junc- 
ture and when it was least expected. 

On September 14th, the remnants of the Greek Army aban- 
doned Smyrna to the advancing Turks and embarked for Thrace. 
With the seizure of Smyrna by the victorious Kemalists began 
a terrible conflagration, which swept the city, reducing the Ar- 
menian, Greek, and European sections to ashes, and causing a 
property loss estimated at one billion francs (or $75,000,000 at the 
present exchange rate). Along with this went massacres of the 
defenceless non-Turkish populace, the number of victims being 
estimated at first at 1,000 or 2,000, and being placed, according to 
the latest report to the London Times, as high as 120,000. It is 
thought, however, that this latter figure includes the killed, 
wounded, and others who have suffered in consequence of the 
capture of the city and the conflagration that followed. 

The conflagration is ascribed by Turkish officials to the result 
of the exchange of rifle shots between the invading Turkish Army 
and the Greeks and the Armenians, the latter of whom attacked 
the Turks from churches and houses. On the other hand, the 
Greeks said that the Turks deliberately fired the city in order to 
evacuate the entire Christian population and conceal the traces 
of their misdeeds, a theory which seems borne out by the fact 
that the Turkish quarter is the only section of the city that was 
spared. 

Italy, France, and Great Britain have notified Mustapha Kemal 
that he must respect the neutrality zones on both sides of the 
Straits of the Dardanelles and Constantinople, fixed by the Treaty 
of Sévres, and the British Asiatic fleet has been ipstructed to allow 
no Turkish troops to cross from Asia to Europe. The American 
Government has joined with the Allies in preparations for emerg- 
ency relief at Smyrna. 
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Austria’s economic situation, which has 

Austria. been growing steadily worse and worse, 

forecasting a breakdown of the machinery 

of government and the total collapse of the country, was brought 

urgently to the attention of the world by the activities during 

the month of Dr. Ignaz Seipel, the newly-appointed Austrian Fed- 

eral Chancellor, and incidentally the first priest to become a prime 
minister since the seventeenth century. 

Dr. Seipel’s opening move was a conference on August 21st 
at Prague with Premier Benes of Czecho-Slovakia, in which he 
took up the question of the dissolution of Austria as a separate 
entity and its incorporation as a member of the Czecho-Slovakian 
Federation. The significance of this became immediately ap- 
parent with the counter proposal by Italy, on the following day, 
that Austria become a part of Italy. So great, indeed, was Italian 
opposition to Austria’s annexation to any other of her neighbors, 
that on August 24th the Italian Government addressed a note to 
the Governments of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Jugo- 
Slavia and Rumania, reiterating its opposition to Austria’s union 
with Germany or her entry into the Little Entente, and stating 
that, if Italy were confronted with such an accomplished fact, 
she would consider it a casus belli. 

Behind the protest of the Italian Government, lies Italy’s fear 
of the policy of France in Central Europe, the underlying principle 
of which is the formation of an anti-German coalition. To this 
end, France is unequivocally opposed to Austria’s union with 
Germany, but as Austria is doomed if she continues in her pres- 
ent state of isolation, France has conceived the plan of getting 
Austria into the Little Entente, thus isolating Germany politically, 
as well as financially and economically. On the other hand, Italy, 
which lived for years with the constant nightmare of having a 
powerful Austro-Hungarian Empire as a neighbor, is now con- 
fronted with the possibility of seeing the States which composed 
the Dual Monarchy uniting in a new federation, just as anti- 
Italian as the old one but strengthened by the addition of Serbia, 
Rumania, and Poland. 

Nothing came of the Italian project of annexation, the pro- 
posal of which was officially denied later by the Italian Foreign 
Secretary. After Dr. Seipel had held a series of meetings at 
Verona, Paris, Berlin, and London, he was finally referred to the 
League of Nations meeting at Geneva, where, on September 6th, 
the Austrian Chancellor, in a powerful and favorably received 
speech, impressed on the Council of the League the grave plight 
in which Austria found herself. He warned the League that 
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Austria would take measures to break the economic ties surround- 
ing her unless the League was able to come to her aid. Austria, 
he declared, was ready to accept such control of her finances as 
would not affect her sovereignty, but rather than sacrifice her 
sovereignty, she might prefer to merge herself into a large eco- 
nomic entity. At the conclusion of his speech, the League Coun- 
cil immediately appointed a committee, which is now studying the 
whole Austrian question, receiving statistics and other informa- 
tion from the Austrian delegation in attendance at Genoa. The 
committee represents Great Britain, France, Italy, Austria, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. It is commonly recognized that Austria fur- 
nishes the most important case that has yet come before the 
League. 

As indicating the increasing gravity of Austria’s financial 
condition, the following table shows the number of Austrian 
paper crowns required at a given date to purchase a pound ster- 
ling: January 31, 1922, 12,000; February 28th, 20,500; March 31st, 
32,500; April 30th, 35,000; May 31st, 48,500; June 30th, 84,500; 
July 7th, 96,000; July 15th, 127,000; July 22d, 145,000. By 
August, the price of the pound sterling in Austrian crowns had 
risen to 250,000, as contrasted with 3,100 a year ago, and 620 at 
this date in 1920. A shirt, which cost six crowns before the war, 
now costs 200,000 crowns, and since August Ist of this year the 
price of both bread and meat has increased one hundred per cent. 


The Third Assembly of the League of Na- 

Switzerland. tions began its sessions at Geneva on Sep- 
tember 4th by electing as President, Augus- 

tin Edwards, a Chilean delegate and Chilean Ambassador to Great 
Britain. The importance of this Assembly lies chiefly in two 
subjects: the Austrian situation, of which an account is given 
above, and disarmament. For more than a year the League’s 
temporary Commission on Disarmament, under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Esher, has been at work on a complete statistical analysis 
of all the factors that bear on the question of armaments, and on 
September 8th it made a preliminary report showing that in more 
than a score of countries restrictions of military outlays had been 
begun. Great Britain reported a reduction of fifty-five per cent. 
in naval tonnage, France thirty-six per cent., Italy forty-nine per 
cent., and Japan fifty-nine per cent. In land armaments, France 
reported a reduction of 200,000 men under arms and shortening of 
the term of military service by half. Sweden also reported the 
cutting of her military service in two; Italy reduced the period of 
service and suppressed eighty-eight battalions of infantry; Po- 
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land reduced her army of a million men to 260,000; Japan made 
reductions, but failed to give the figures; while Switzerland re- 
duced from seventy per cent. to fifty-five per cent. the proportion 
of her men eligible to military service. 

Aecording to a proposal presented by the Earl of Balfour 
to the Council of the League several days before the Assembly 
met, a commission was to be appointed, presided over by an 
American, to supervise the rights of the various religions in the 
holy places of Palestine. The proposed commission would be 
divided into three sub-commissions, composed of Christians, Mus- 
sulmans, and Jews. To this scheme the Vatican is reported as 
unalterably opposed, as, according to the Osservatore Romano, 
“if the telegraphed report of the Balfour proposal is accurate, it 
is evident that the rights of Catholics would be impaired, as they 
would be in a minority on the three sub-commissions, and the 
last word would rest with the president of the commission, who 
would be an American Protestant.” 


The Permanent World Court held its final 
Holland. session at The Hague on August 10th, and 
adjourned until June 15, 1923, unless an 
extraordinary session is called before that date. Final de- 
cision was made in two advisory cases presented by the League 
Council—one, whether the International Labor Organization was 
competent to regulate the conditions of agricultural laborers, de- 
cided in the affirmative; the other, whether the examination of 
proposals for the organization and development of methods of 
agricultural production fell within the competence of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, decided in the negative. 


September 15, 1922. 




















Editorial Comment. 


With this issue, “The Catholic World” appears under new edi- 
torial management. Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., is to devote all his 
time to the National Catholic Welfare Council. His successor as 
editor of “The Catholic World” is Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


HE eighteen years of Father John J. Burke’s service as editor 
of THE CATHOLIC WorLpD and manager of the Paulist Fathers’ 
apostolate of the press, may be expressed in a word—devotion. 
To fulfill Father Hecker’s ideal in the inception of the work 
deserved and demanded his utmost power; and he gave unstint- 
ingly. 
* . * * 
HE CATHOLIC WORLD, when Father Burke took charge of 
it, in September, 1904, was an illustrated monthly of popular 
appeal. He believed it was his duty to restore it to the higher 
literary standard set by Father Hecker. Gradually, illustrations 
were eliminated, manuscripts were subjected to a more rigid 
criticism, although this often left the editor with an empty file 
when the day approached for setting the magazine. But Divine 
Providence never failed to send something, just in time, and the 
magazine never missed an issue. Writers of fame or promise 
were sought out, leisure was found to visit, to discuss, to outline, 
to invite contributions, until editor and contributor met in com- 
mon enthusiasm to promote the service of the mind in the cause 
of God. The lean years were rewarded with plenty, manuscripts 
of worth became abundant, and welcome testimonials proved the 
work “well done.” 
* * * * 


E driving force in all Father Burke’s contacts was the apos- 

tle’s greed for souls. He drew to him every worker in the es- 
tablishment, talked with them personally, and, taking them as he 
found them, by example, by counsel and command, he nerved them 
to the realization of their powers in a spirit of devotion only second 
to his own. What should be done for God, could be done, and 
there was none too mean to do his part and bear his responsibility: 
all things could, and must, be done in Him Who strengtheneth. 
This spirit of consecration, one might say of vocation, in the per- 
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sonnel of the Paulist Press work, cultivated and fostered by Father 
Burke, is the rich inheritance and support of his successor. 
* * . * 

E first landmark in the past eighteen years of THE CaTHOLIC 

Wortp’s history was its Golden Jubilee in April, 1915. The 
list of notable contributors and of noteworthy articles given in 
the Jubilee number is a record of accomplishment. Here the 
editor summed up the policy and purpose of the magazine: “To 
draw men by the capable, intelligent expression of Catholic truth; 
to make fairness and beauty of style an index of the fairness and 
beauty within; to show that Catholic truth illumines, fulfills all, 
and leads man to the supernatural life of Jesus Christ, was the 
lofty purpose of Father Hecker when he founded Tue CaTHoLic 
Wortp. For fifty years his mission has endured. May God 
grant us and our successors many, many years to continue it for 
His glory and the glory of His holy Church; for the welfare of 
souls and the well-being of our beloved country—America.” 

A second literary landmark was the Shakespeare centenary 
number of 1916, containing valuable articles from Shakespearean 
scholars. But Father Burke’s editorial years were crowned by 
the “Dante Centenary Number,” of September, 1921, which won a 
Dante Memorial Medal from the National Dante Committee of the 
Italy America Society. 

* * * * 

ONVERSANT with every detail of the mechanical work of the 
press, Father Burke directed his unflagging attention to- 
wards physical betterments and growth. Linotypes superseded 
hand setting. A larger press room, presses of newer model, im- 
proved offices were indications of increased work, necessitating, 
finally, the removal of the business offices from the original 

building assigned to the Paulist apostolate of the press. 

The plant was unionized, and additional work had to be 
taken on to meet the additional cost of output and of betterments. 

The publication of books and pamphlets, always an integral 
part of Paulist work, was vigorously pushed under Father Burke’s 
management. 

* * * * 
ALLED now to devote all his time to an even greater work 
than that of THe CatHoLtic Wortp and the Paulist Press, 
Father Burke leaves behind him a record of devotion and achieve- 
ment which it will be difficult, if not impossible, for his successor 
to duplicate. We shall count our work successful if we can 
but maintain the standards he has established. 


-— 
—_— 
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E time seems opportune for a restatement of the editorial 

policy of THe CaTHotic Wortp. But, by way of prelim- 
inary, let us assure those readers who have learned to know and 
to approve our traditional methods—that there will be no radical 
change. We hope to improve. Perhaps, we may even say, in 
the lingo of the latest health-philosophy, “Day by day (or month 
by month), in every way we grow better and better.” But we 
expect to grow better, not by means of any newly-devised magic 
formula; but by a natural development, following principles laid 
down by the founders and observed by the successive editors of 
this magazine. These principles we take to be as follows: 


* * * * 


IRST, we are, or we shall try to be, modern in our spirit and 
in our method of expressing the truth. This may seem dif- 
ficult to those who think of the Catholic Church as merely the 
“old” Church. But the miracle of the Church is that she is 
the oldest and the youngest. And Truth, like God, and like the 
Church, though ancient, is ever new. Father Hecker, the chief 
founder of the Paulist Community and the first editor of the 
magazine, has said: “The Eternal-Absolute is ever creating new 
forms of expressing itself. It is for this that we were created; 
that we may give a new and individual expression of the Abso- 
lute.” If the new is but the reéxpression of the old, Truth ceases, 
is no longer living. 

We believe, therefore, that there is no excuse for following 
antiquated methods, or encouraging archaic forms of literary 
expression, simply because, being Catholic, we belong to an “old” 
Church. 


* - * * 


RTHERMORE, we value the modern civilization no less 

highly than the ancient or medieval. We are not so dedi- 
cated to the past as to fancy that the present is worthless. There 
happens to be just now, amongst many Catholics, a renewed 
devotion to medizvalism (using that much-abused term in its 
good sense). And this is good, if only as a just reaction against 
those who have taught that “nothing good could come out of” the 
“Age of Faith.” Recently, some of the very best scholars and 
writers, both Catholic and near-Catholic, have presented the beauty 
of the medieval system so alluringly that it would be impossible 
not to share their enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless, we remain unconvinced of the inferiority of 
the modern. We shall not damn our own times to exalt the 
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times of our ancestors. Moreover, we shall not be, mere 
laudatores temporis acti. We shall not too frequently indulge in 
the nugatory occupation of “pointing proudly to the past.” We 
shall not “sing the songs of long ago.” We shall not grow 
dithyrambic over the “good old days.” Not that we think that 
the present times are perfect. We have created no fool’s para- 
dise for ourselves. The present days are not even “good enough.” 
But they are the best we have ever had. Previous times have all 
been worse. We say this, not forgetting the war and its after- 
math. Bold? Perhaps so, but we think that we have justifica- 
tion. Personally, we are not disposed to argue the case. But 
while we shall open our pages to the champions of the medizval, 
or the ancient, we shall not close them to any worthy author who 
wields a pen in defence of our much berated “modern civiliza- 


tion.” 
. . * * 


E say that we are modern. Let us express the idea more 

concretely. For example: The fate of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council in 1922 is a matter of more vital interest to us 
than, let us say, the doings of the Council of Elvira in 306. An 
article on H. G. Wells catches our attention more quickly and 
holds it more firmly than one on Pico della Mirandola. As a 
phenomenon, Mrs. Eddy interests us more than Cagliostro. 
“Christian Science” amazes us, and amuses us, more than the 
ancient worship of Isis. Conan Doyle, with his spirit photo- 
graphs, is more entertaining than the Cumean sybil. Thomas A. 
Edison seems more worthy of a “write-up” than the alchemists of 
the Middle Ages. Henry Ford and his “flivver” are more im- 
portant than Diogenes and his tub. We respect the opinions of 
the boys who would rather hear stories of “Babe” Ruth than of 
Hercules. And, though we may seem shamefully philistine, and 
hopelessly unromantic, we confess that the foundation stones of 
a new church in the most unpicturesque, modern, American city, 
are more significant than the ivy-clad ruins of a medizval abbey, 
seen in the mystic moonlight. The church looks to the future. 
The ruin speaks only of the past. But the future is infinitely 
more thrilling than the past. And any church crowded to the 
doors ten times every Sunday is more soul-satisfying than an 
empty Gothic Cathedral, dating from the thirteenth century. 


* 





* * 
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OT that we despise the past. But to us the past means nothing 
without the present, and if the present is, as some seem to 
think, altogether deplorable, then the “glorious past” has been in 
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vain. A backward-looking church, or a backward-looking society 
or individual, is, to all intents and purposes, dead and buried. 
“Where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also,” and if both thy 
treasure and thy heart are buried in the past, then thou art in 
the tomb, even though thou know it not. It was no cynic who 
first said: “Let the dead past bury the dead.” 


* * * * 


ECONDLY, we are—not merely by accident of birth, but by 
conviction—Americans. This cardinal principle was also 
expressed by Father Hecker: “So far as is compatible with faith 
and piety, I am for accepting the American civilization, with its 
usages and customs. Leaving aside other reasons, it is the only 
way by which Catholicity can become the religion of our people. 
The character and spirit of our people must find themselves at 
home in our Church in the way those of other nations have done; 
and it is on this basis alone that the Catholic Church can make 
progress in this country.” .. . 

The reason given by Father Hecker, “leaving aside other 
reasons,” may seem to be a reason of expediency, but it is, none 
the less, a good apostolic principle. It is a truism that we can do 
little, if any good, for a people whom we do not love. If we were 
publishing a magazine or preaching the Gospel in China, we 
should try to love the Chinese: if in Japan, the Japanese: if in 
Tierra del Fuego, we should, as far as possible, develop an affec- 
tion for the unfortunate natives of that desolate region. We 
think that St. Paul was able to make himself “all things to all 
men,” because he loved all men. 

Some years ago, we met the Bishop of Hakodate, who had 
at that time labored in Japan for twenty-five years. We inquired 
his opinion concerning the judgments sometimes passed upon the 
Japanese people; that they are dishonest and “immoral” beyond 
others, and that they are a “race of agnostics.” “Not in my prov- 
ince,” he answered quickly. “My Japanese are a simple, innocent, 
lovable people.” We loved and admired him for that statement. 
St. Francis Xavier would have said the same thing. 

But, fortunately, we do not have to learn to love America 
and the American people. To paraphrase a line from Boyle 
O’Reilly, we “would rather live in America than in any other 
land.” That will sound decidedly “Main Street” to the sophis- 
ticated, who enjoy the anti-American tirades of H. L. Mencken and 
George Jean Nathan, and perhaps to many others who have 
recently learned to affect a contempt for all things American. 
Be it so; we repeat that a sincere love and admiration for America 
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is one of the corner-stone principles upon which THE CATHOLIC 
Wonrtp has built, and will continue to build. 
. * * * 

ERE are other principles to which we adhere. They will 

appear from time to time in these pages, either explicitly or 
implicitly. But let us conclude with the most important of all 
principles, not peculiarly our own, but which we share with all 
Catholic publications. We give them in Father Hecker’s words: 






To practise absolute and unswerving loyalty to the 
authority of the Church, whenever and wherever expressed, 
as God’s authority upon earth, and for all time. 

To seek, in the same dispositions, the true spirit of 
the Church, and to be unreservedly governed by it as the 
wisdom of the Most High. 

In the midst of the imperfections, abuses, scandals, 
of the human side of the Church, never to allow our- 
selves to think or express a word which might seem to place 
a truth of the Catholic faith in doubt or to savor of the 
spirit of disobedience. 

With all this in view, to be the most earnest and 
ardent friend of all true progress, and to work with all our 
might for its promotion through existing authorities and 
organizations. 


ip, 
> 





es resume the comparison between our times and centuries 
that have passed. We confess that we have little sympathy 
with the lament of the anti-moderns, “There never was a time 
like this.” We believe that, but in the sense in which they do 
not mean it. We have, indeed, “troubles of our own,” but, if 
there is any consolation in comparisons, the ages that have gone 
have had worse troubles than ours. 

We may lament that when the nations met at Versailles to 
reconstruct a badly damaged world, the fate of civilization was 
in the hands of such a group as Clémenceau, Orlando, Lloyd 
George, and the unhappy Mr. Wilson. 

It would have been more desirable, of course, if we could 
have had a reincarnate Gladstone, Chatham, Thomas Jefferson, 
and George Washington. But we might have fared worse. If we 
had “summoned spirits from the vasty deep,” Pluto might have 
sent us Talleyrand, and Metternich and Frederick the Great, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. But the Lord saved us from such as these. 

* * « * 

ERE are those who attribute most of the political misfortunes 

of recent days to the Kaiser. But the Kaiser, with all his 
faults, is a better man than his forbears, Frederick Barbarossa 
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and Henry IV. The medizval Hohenstaufens caused more calam- 
ity than the modern Hohenzollerns. The Poles think, rightly 
enough, that they were most outrageously treated by Von Hinden- 
burg. But, if they will consult their own traditions, they will 
recall that, compared with the Tartars of the thirteenth century, 
who devastated, and all but depopulated, whole provinces, Von 
Hindenburg was a mild-mannered gntleman. 

The Belgians execrate Von Kluck. But the Irish could tell 
them that, in contrast with Cromwell, Von Kluck was as a dove, 
or a suckling babe. “Atrocities” were more atrocious, and more 
frequent, in the “good old days.” 

We all are inclined to imagine that the recent war was the 
“worst ever.” Perhaps so, but let us not forget that medizval 
and ancient wars were generally pressed to the point of the ex- 
termination, or at least the decimation, of a conquered people. 
In former times, the Allies would have devastated Germany. 
In the Thirty Years’ War, in the seventeenth century, fifteen mil- 
lions in Germany alone were killed, directly or indirectly. 

Or take the greatest present worry of our statesmen, Bol- 
shevism. It is an ugly phenomenon, but there have been worse in 
times past. Our Bolsheviki are, thus far, pretty well confined 
within the boundaries of one country, or two. But in the fifth and 
sixth and seventh century, the original Bolsheviki, the barbarians, 
were trampling over every country in Europe. We have Lenine 
and Trotzky. In those days they had Attila and Alaric and Gen- 
seric; to say nothing of Mohammed and the Moslems. 

* * * * 
'AKE moral and social conditions. Our day is not without its 
vices. Some observers think that we are decadent. But 
morally sick as we are, we are healthier than ancient Corinth, 
or medizval Florence, or Paris in the days when courtesans ruled 
the kings. 

In our generation there is not a little of infidelity—not heresy 
merely, or indifference—but sheer infidelity. But we have no Vol- 
taire, and no Nietzsche. Here in America, we have not even an 
adequate successor to Bob Ingersoll. 

Again, we hear the modern alarmists complaining of what 
they call “infiltration of paganism” into Christianity. We won- 
der what they would have made of the deeply paganized Chris- 
tianity of the Renaissance, when, under the intoxication of the 
New Learning, men called God Jupiter, confounded Christ with 
Apollo, and made none too clear the distinction between the 
Blessed Virgin and Venus. If our modern reformers, even Cath- 
olics, were confronted with the conditions that faced Savonarola, 
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they would be driven to schism or to suicide. If they were face 
to face with the world of St. Catharine of Siena, as depicted in 
her Dialogue, they would have gone mad. 
. . . * 
NCIDENTALLY, it may be recalled, that the Catholic religion 
always survived these various crises. The Church always ex- 
tricated herself from those “impossible” situations. She saved 
not only herself, but civilization. And she is not particularly 
frightened by our comparatively trivial modern crises. Condi- 
tions have always been bad. But they always become better. 
Our readers remember the story of the pessimist, who, during an 
unusually protracted “spell” of bad weather, exclaimed petu- 
lantly: “Is it ever going to clear!” “It always did,” said the op- 
timist. 
. = * * 

OWEVER, that is aside from the point. We were considering 

the lament of those who cry: “There never was a time like 
this.” Perhaps not, but again and again, there have been times 
worse than this. 

Therefore, we do not believe in whining and groaning about 
the sins of the modern world. The world may be in a bad way, 
but we cannot cure it by telling it that it is about to die. Our 
modern civilization may be, to a degree, hysterical, but we shall 
not cure it with more hysteria. 

* * * * 

ERE is a curious anomaly. We Catholics are more hopeful 

for modern civilization than are they who built modern civi- 
lization. We cannot be said to be the creators of the modern 
system, yet we do not consider it altogether hopeless. We be- 
lieve that the world has a future. Many of the “moderns” hardly 
dare believe as much. We are more modern than the moderns. 
H. G. Wells, for example, seems to have an actual fear that the 
world is to be utterly destroyed and that we are doomed to another 
thousand years of barbarism. Here in America we have been 
deluged of late with visitors and lecturers from Europe, and 
almost all of them have been prophets of doom. We rather imag- 
ined that they were only trying to give us a bit of a fright. They 
had an “axe to grind.” They wanted us to go into the League. 
They wanted us to cancel their debt. So they tried to make us 
think that conditions over there were desperate. So we thought. 
But it seems that they really mean what they say. They truly 
dread the probability of the dissolution of the entire political and 
social system. Now, they were the creators of that system and, 
until recently, they were very boastful about it. But they have 
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lost confidence in the work of their own hands. They fear that 
the elements that were meant to upbuild civilization, may bring 
about its destruction. Steam, electricity, high power explosives, 
may be used constructively or destructively, and it seems that 
their destructive use may outrun their constructive use. The 
chemists and the electricians may turn out to be worse enemies of 
civilization than the Vandals, the Goths, and the original Huns. 
The Frankenstein fantasy threatens to become a reality. 
* * . * 


T is odd, in these circumstances, to find Christians of the old tra- 
dition saying to the authors of modern civilization: “O ye of 
little faith.” We Catholics, who believe in the spiritual and the 
supernatural, were left out of the scheme created by the scien- 
tists, but now they may soon call us in again. They were the 
creators of modern society. We shall be its saviors. Of course, 
to save it, we shall have to depaganize it. Readers of Hilaire 
Belloc will remember how powerfully and how ingeniously he 
maintains the thesis that the ancient Roman civilization was 
never really destroyed by the barbarians. It was Christianized, 
and thus saved from annihilation. If modern civilization is in 
danger of dissolution, the Church will doubtless be expected to 
repeat the process, and save the world. 


<i 
—_—- 





N view of the hubbub created by Clare Sheridan’s interview 
with Rudyard Kipling, one may reasonably ask: “Is Kipling 
merely an isolated jingo, or is he the voice of John Bull?” If he 
speaks only for himself, why pay so much attention to him? 
But when Kipling speaks, he is answered by Clémenceau, Geddes, 
Weeks, Borah, and half a dozen other leading United States Sen- 
ators; by practically all the newspapers in this country and by 
the greatest of the foreign journals. Yet he has no official posi- 
tion. He is no statesman. He is not even an historian. He is, 
as the politicians would say, a “mere” novelist and poet. Then 
why is he taken so seriously? We think the answer is that the 
whole world supposes Kipling to be the mouthpiece of the great 
mass of the people of England. If that supposition is justified, 
the interview, even though it be disowned, is of momentous im- 
portance. 


ain, 
—> 





HE most famous of the phrases coined by H. G. Wells, in fact, 
the résumé of his philosophy is “the race between education 
and catastrophe.” If the fate of civilization depends on that race, 
we Catholics are certainly doing all in our power to help Educa- 
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tion to win. In New York City alone there are more than one 
hundred and fifty-five thousand children in our parochial schools. 
In all the nation there are nearly two millions. It would cost 
the public schools nearly two hundred million dollars to educate 
those two million children. It costs us more than forty million 
dollars, in addition to the tax levied upon us for the public schools. 
Even so, we think it worth the price, for we entertain a conviction 
that the kind of education we provide is the only kind that will 
ward off “catastrophe.” 
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